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MY  LAST  LOOK  AT  LINCOLN. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Iu  a  recent  trip  to  Washington,  as  I  walked 
past  the  White  House,  I  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dow over  the  entrance  door  with  profound 
interest.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  m  the  eveniug.  I  stood  by  him  iu 
the  upper  hall,  and  heard  him  make  a  speech 
a  few  sentences  long  to  a  crowd  of  men,  who 
came  to  represent  something  or  other — I  for- 
get what.  I  was  the  only  one  with  him,  and 
he  closed  his  few  remarks  by  announcing  sud- 
denly that  I  would  make  a  speech,  of  which  I 
had  not  the  remotest  intentiou.  But  he  seemed 
to  eujoy  getting  me  into  a  scrape,  from  which 
there  was  no  extrication  except  by  making  a 
"  few  remarks."  It  was  near  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  before  the  very  last  campaign,  if  I 
remember  rightly.  Blair,  Sr.,  had  been  South, 
with  the  President's  leave,  as  a  volunteer 
mediator,  hoping  that,  in  their  desperate  for- 
tunes, the  Southern  managers  might  be 
induced  to  bring  matters  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Alexander  Stevens  will  well  remember  the 
abortive  attempts  at  negotiation  which  fol- 
lowed. But  the  movement  gave  no  inconsid- 
erable uneasiness  in  the  North.  It  was  feared 
that  the  anguishful  longing  for  peace  might 
lead  the  President  to  consent  to  terms  which 
would  make  the  cost  and  suffering  of  the  war 
less  fruitful  of  liberty  and  future  security 
than  should  be.  I  was  stirred  up  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  President,  by  Mr.  Stanton. 

Accordingly,  on  appointment,  I  went  about 
eight  o'clock  to  the  White  House,  and  was 
shown  into  the  reception  room  at  once.  The 
whole  house  was  as  still  as  if  deserted.  One 
servant  at  the  entrance,  and  one  at  or  near 
the  President's  room,  and  both  half  asleep, 
were  the  only  persons  I  saw.  A  wood-fire  had 
burnt  itself  out  on  the  hearth;  only  the 
brands  fallen  over  on  either  side  yet  gave  any 
signs  of  activity. 

Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  faded  stuff,  with  his  feet  iu  slippers, 
and  his  head  flying  wild  with  hair,  each  par- 
ticular hair  asserting  its  own  individuality. 
His  face  was  worn,  his  air  that  of  fatigue,  and 
his  greeting  that  of  one  who  hardly  thought 
of  what  he  was  doing. 

I  apologized  for  adding  another  visitor,  ex- 
plained the  reasons  of  coming,  and  expressed 
the  great  uneasiness  of  his  friends  as  to  the 
meaning  and  possible  results  of  the  negotia- 
tions supposed  to  be  going  on. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  with  his  feet  to  the 
hearth,  his  hands  clasped  upou  his  head,  the 
very  picture  of  a  careless  man  en  dishabille; 
and  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  minute  whether  he 
had  heard  me,  or  was  not  fallen  asleep.  But, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  be  dropped  his 
hands  from  his  head,  and  turned  a  little 
toward  me,  yet  looking  into  the  ashes,  as  if 
hesitating  whether  to  carry  out  a  purpose. 
Iu  a  moment  he  said: 

"Wall,  I've  half  a  mind  to  show  you  all 
the  papers." 

"If  you  think  it  best,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them." 

He  rose  and  shuffled  to  his  desk,  near  the 
door  through  which  he  first  entered,  and  took 
from  a  pigeon-hole  a  small  package  of  papers, 
and  sitting  down  by  me  he  opened  the  mess, 
for  they  seemed  to  be  in  confusion — a  letter 
or  two,  a  half-written  sheet  of  torn  paper, 
and  one  or  two  other  things  that  looked  like 
bills. 

"I'm  hunting  for  Blair's  commission,"  he 
said,  which  just  then  he  espied.  It  was  the 
smallest  size  of  visiting  card,  say  three  inches 
long,  and  little  over  an  inch  wide.  On  it  was 
written,  as  near  as  I  remember  : 

Pass  the  bearer  through  our  lines.    A.  Lincoln. 

This  ridiculous  little  scrap,  he  assured  me, 
was  all  the  commission  which  Mr.  Blair  had 
received!  He  said  that  Blair  thought  that 
something  might  be  clone,  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  objection  to  letting  him  try.  If 
anything  should  come  of  it,  why,  the  Govern- 
ment could  then  judge  what  it  would  be  best 
to  do.  A  considerable  conversation  followed, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs just  then  ;  and  it  was  while  iu  the  midst 
of  the  talk  that  a  band  was  heard  approach- 
ing, and  the  tramp  of  feet. 

He  rose,  and  said,  "I  believe  there  's  to  be  a 
deputation,  or  something,  coming,  and  they 
expect  me  to  say  something.  Come  along." 
He  laid  his  band  in  a  kindly  way  on  my  shoul- 
der, as  if  to  keep  me  from  shirking,  and  went 
to  the  front  window  and  addressed  a  few 
kind  and  homely  words  to  the  crowd.  I  bade 
him  good-night,  as  it  turned  out,  forever;  I 
never  again  saw  him. 


Beecher,  Henry  Ward 

Washington,  -  White  House 


Beidler,  Mrs.  Prudence 
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Friends  of  Lincoln  in  His  Pre-Presidential  Days  Re- 
call Incidents  of  His  Career. 
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be  delivered  toy  John  MacCrate,  United 
States  Senator  Charles  S.  Deneen,  of 
Illinois,  and  James  S.  Beck. 
,  One  of  the  largest  public  gathering  of 
the  day  will  be  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the 
evening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education  and  the 
Henry  M.  Leipziger  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. General.  Sir  Arthur  W.  Currie. 
commander,  of.  the  Canadian  Cerps  in 
France  during  the  War  and  now  presi- 
dent of  McGill  University  at  Montreal, 
will  speak  on  Lincoln.  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley  will  preside. 

At  the  Jewish  Centre  of  University 
Heights  and  at  the  Washington  Heights 
Synagogue  there  will  be  Lincoln  cele- 
brations tonight.  '  Rabbi  I.  L.  Bril  wiil 
speak  on  "If  Lincoln  Came  Back,  What 
Would  He  Do?"  at  the  former  insti- 
tution; at  the  latter,  Emanuel  Hertz, 
president  of  the  congreagtion.  will  speak 
on  "The  Many-Sided  Lincoln." 

Celebrations    on    Sunday. 

Sunday  morning  there  will  be  a  special 
Lincoln  celebration  for  school  children 
and  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Jewish  Centre. 

Also  on  Sunday,'  Miss  Anna  Curtta 
Chandler  will  speak  to  school  children 
on  Lincoln,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  auditorium  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

Rabbi  Nathan  Krauss  will  speak  be- 
fore the  Men's  Club  at  the  Temple 
Israel  tonight  o.n  the  subject,  "What 
Would  Lincoln  Say  of  Us  Today?" 

Rabbi  William  S.  Malev  will  deliver 
a  Lincoln  address  at  the  meeting  tomor- 


row  morning  of  the   Concourse   Centre 
of  Israel,  No.  !2,3,23  Grand  Concourse. 


Tell 


Men    Who   Kne\y    "Honest   Abe" 
of  Him  as  Such. 

VHICAGO,  Friday  (A.  p!).— Tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  world  figure  of 
history  and  the.  ideal  of  millions  was 
paid  throughout  the  country  today  on 
the  117th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Lincoln  the  Emancipator,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  statesrnan  was  honored  in 
commemorative  speeches  and  services. 
Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  section 
which  gave  him,  living,  its  support. 
Texas,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
closed  its  State  House  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  to  ob- 
serye  his  birthday  as  a  holiday. 

But  it  was  Lincoln  as  "Honest  Abe"— 
the  man,  the  citizen  and  neighbor— that 
was  portrayed  in  stories  of  his  life  and 
character  told  and  retold  with  undimin- 
ished enthusiasm  by  those  still  living 
who  had  known  him. 

Lincoln  Service  by  Radio. 

Illinois,  which  gave  him  to  the  nation, 
furnished  many  of  these.  That  the  world 
at  large  might  heais^their  reminiscences 
Station  WGN,  Chicago,  arranged  to 
gather  all  who  had  seen  him  or  had 
shaken  his  hand  before  the  microphone 
to  participate  tonight  in  a  Lincoln  radio 
service. 

In  Springfield,  his  home  since  1837, 
which  he  left  sixty-five  years  ago  to  be 
inaugurated,  his  old  home  and  his  tomb 
were  visited  by  reverent  pilgrimages. 
One  of  these  consisted- of  1,500  members 
of  the  De  Molay  Junior  Masonic  Order 
from  Illinois,  Indiana;  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Michigan  and  Kentucky. 

Lincoln's  last  act  before  leaving 
Springfield  was  to  make  financial  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  his  aged  step- 
mother, then  living  in  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  old  newspaper  files  revealed. 

The  centre  of  Lincoln  interest  here 
was  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana,  including  the 
furnishings  of  the  room,  opposite  Ford's 
Theatre,  where  he  died.  A  blood-stained 
bolster  from  the  bed,  a  picture  that 
hung  above,  it  and  several  chairs  were 
displayed. 

The  Tribune  pridefully  printed  a  fac- 
simile of  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln  in 
June,-  1859,  rerewing  his  subscription  to 
the  paper,  '  then  called  the  Press  and 
Tribune,  and  thanking  it  for  its  support 
of  him. 

Lincoln's  fondness  for  children  and  his 
magnetic  attraction  despite  his  homely 
appearance  were  remembered  by  Mrs. 
Prudence  Beidler,  lof  Pulaski,  111.,  who  is 
eighty-four  years  old.  She  used  to  sit  on 
his  lap  when  he  came  to  her  parents' 
home  during'  court  sessions  at  Pulaski. 
Although  he  was  young  then,  she  re- 
called, he  had  achieved  the  deep  respect 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

The  future  President  met  with  but  a 
perfunctory  reception  in  New  York  when 
he  went  there  to  speak  in  1859,  Joseph  B. 
Oakleaf,  Moline  Lincoln  authority,  told 
University  of  Illinois  students.  The 
papers  said  that  he  was  a  lawyer  "with 
some  local  reputation  in  Illinois."  The 
reporter  who  obtained  his  speech  in  ad- 
vance threw  it  away  a:fter  it  was  set  up 
in  type.  After  the  speech  the  man  as- 
signed to  take  Lincoln  back  to  the  Astor 
House  put  him  on  a  street  car  and  lefl 
him. 
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Shelhyville,  111. 
waited  table  for  him  in  hotel 


Woman  Who  Served 
Lincoln   in   Shelby 
Tavern  Dies  at  86 


State     Register     Special     Service 

SHELBCVILLE,  May  19.—  Mrs. 
Kate  Beem,  SG  years  of  age,  who  dur- 
ing' her  girlhood,  waited  upon  Abra- 
hamv  Lincoln  at  meals  during  his 
stay  at  the  Tallman  tavern  in  Shel- 
byville,  of  which  her  father,  the  late 
Benjamin  Tallman,  was  proprietor, 
died  at  the  Green  Sanitarium  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Thursday  after- 
noon. Her  demise  was  due  to  a  com- 
plication of  diseases  and  sensility. 

Mrs.  Beem  was  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneer  residents  of  Shelbyville.  In 
1S59  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
William  Harney,  who  died  shortly 
thereafter  during  the  Civil  war.  In 
1869  she  was  joined  in  wedlock  to 
Louis  C.  Beem  and  to  this  union  two 
children  were  born,  C.  E.  of  Shelby- 
ville and  William  Beem,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  The  latter  died  several 
years  ago. 

During  later  years  Mrs.  Beem  had 
made  her  home  with  her  son,  C.  E. 
Beem  but  spent  most  of  the  winter 
months  in  Little  Rock  with  relatives. 
Besides  her  son,  she  is  survived  by 
three  brothers,  C.  TV.  Tallman  of 
Carthage  ,Mo.;  Wells  Tallman,  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  and  H.  M.  Tallman,  of 
Shelbyville. 

Her  son,  C.  E.  Beem,  was  with  her 
when  the  end  came.  Funeral  services 
wkere  held  at  Little  Rock  this  after- 
noon. 
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BAY  WITH  LINCOLN. 


Hon.    James    B.    Belford    Tells    the 

Loyal   Legion    of  a   Visit   to  the 

Great  Leader  at  Springfieldi 


» 


Tribute  of  a  Colorado  Jurist  to  the  Illus- 
trious  Statesman    Who   Saved,   the 
Union    From   Disruption. 


A   Man   of  Destiny,   a  Typical  American  an  J 
Unswerving  in  His  Conscientious  Dis- 
charge of  Duty. 


Lincoln's  anniversary  was  celebrated 
Thursday  evening  by  a  banquet  at  the 
Windsor  hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the 
commandery  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States.  The  toast  of  the  evening  in 
reply  to  "Lincoln1'  was  responded  to  by 
Bon.  James  B.  Belford,  who  said: 

In  December,  1S60,  I  was  going  from 
Missouri  to  Indiana,  and  was  detained  a 
day  at  Springfield,  111.  With  many  hours 
before  me  and  nothing  to  occupy  them, 
With  a  dreary,  gray  sky  overhead,  an  in- 
terminable slush  and  mud  underfoot,  the 
flay  certainly  presented  a  forlorn  aspect. 
£ut  with  the  thought  that  I  was  in  the 
town  containing  a  live  president,  who  but 
*  month  before  had  been  elected,  1  con- 
eluded  to  call  upon  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, partly  to  gratify  my  curiosity  and 
partly  to  relieve  the  tedium.  The  way  to 
his  residence  was  a  tortuous  one,  bat  as 
everyone  I  met  knew  where  Abe  Lincoln 
lived,  I  followed  their  directions  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  plain  two  story 
house  standing  on  the  corner  of  a  block, 
and  neighbored  by  one  story  cottages 
on  every  side  of  the  square.  A 
women  opened  the  door  and  to 
my  interrogatory,  "Is  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
home?"  answered  me  in  the  negative,  but 
said  1  could  find  him  at  his  office  in  the 
state  house,  and  kindly  added,  "you  will 
be  sure  to  see  him  there."  Through  the 
open  doors  of  the  president's  house  I  saw 
into  the  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall 
and  remember  just  as  distinctly  to-day  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  green  and  red 
ingrain  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting 
room  and  the  great  scrolls  of  all  colors 
which  made  the  Brussels  covering  of  the 
best  room;  the  plated  silver  water  pitcher 
and  lamp  upon  the  center  table  and  the 
smooth,  hair-cloth  furniture  stiffly  set 
against  the  walls,  it  was  only  a  glance 
and  it  is  only  a  memory.  At  the  state 
house  I  was  directed  to  his  offices  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  |the  second  lloor,  and 
was  admitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  who 
seemed  to  be  having  a  pleasant  interview 
with  two  guests,  ordinary  looking  and 
shabbily  dressed  Illinois  farmers.  Upon 
apologizing  for  my  interruption  he  cheer- 
ily said,  "Don't  mention  it,  I  am  happy  to 
have  you  considerate  enough  to  come  and 
see  me,  besides  it  is  too  drearyfa  day  to  work 
and  the  kind  of  a  day  one  wants  to  see  his 
friends."  1*e  farmers  withdrew  and  left 
me  alone  ww  Mr.  Lincoln  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  on  the  most  familiar 
footing,  I  giving  him  at  his  request  my 
version  of  the  political  situation  in  Mis- 
souri and  the  South,  and  he  imparting  his 
opinions,  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  We  were 
not  strangers,  we  seemed  to  have  known 
each  other  lor  years,  and  together  we 
talked  over  the  problems  of  that  trying 
time  which  were  pressing  tor  solution  and 
weaving  for  him,  unknown  to  us  both,  a 
shroud  as  well  as  a  name.  Upon  leaving 
he  placed  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders  in 
an  affectionate  and  fatherly  way  and  saia 
solemnly  while  his  eyes  in  their  earnest 
depths  seemed  to  mirror  a  soul  full  of 
dread  and  sorrow.  "Young  man,  I  thank 
you  for  coming,  what  the  near  future  has 
in  store  for  my  country  I  cannot  antici- 
pate, but  for  myself  there  are  trouble  and 
perplexity  ahead."  We  clasped  hands  and 
parted,  but  the  heavy  shadows  of  the 
coming  conflict  seemed  to  till  the  room, 
and  the  subdued  voice,  the   pathetic  face 


the  long  loosely-built  figure  framed  by  the 
window,  against  which  the  dismal  fog 
without  was  pressing,  made  a  mental  pict- 
ure never  to  be  forgotten — colorless,  hope- 
less, and  yet  the  strong,  personal  grace  of 
that  wonderlul  man  in  accepting  the  situa- 
tion was  like  the  grace  of  coming  trial, 
with  the  strength  and  endurance  which 
would  even  bear  martyrdom  for  principle. 
As  for  myself,  I  realized  then  and  have 
never  changed  my  mind  since,  having  had 
personal  knowledge  of  airaost  every  pub- 
lic man  who  has  been  before  the  people 
from  that  time  to  this,  that  in  the  fog  and 
gloom  of  that  winter  day  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  living  American, 
the  best  representative  of  all  that  is  shown 
in  the  accumulated  heroism  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  of  one  who  may  not  have  his 
peer  for  centuries  to  come,  unless  we  ac- 
cept his  coadjutor,  the  silent,  unselfish 
hero  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

GREAT   FORCES   IX  RESERVE. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  again,  but  some- 
how I  believed,  nor  was  the  nation  or  my- 
self disappointed,  that  in  the  quiet  reserve 
of  the  man,  in  the  untried  but  abundant 
qualities  of  his  singularly  well  equipped 
nature  there  were  just  the  forces  necessary 
for  the  emergencies  of  the  following  years. 
"We  mark  with  light  in  the  memory" 
says  Emerson  "the  few  interviews  we  have 
had,  in  the  dreary  years  of  routine  and  sin, 
with  the  souls  that  made  our  souls  wiser; 
that  spoke  what  we  thought;  that  told  us 
what  we  knew;  that  gave  us  leave  to  be 
what  we  inly  were."  We  meet  in  life  peo- 
ple who  are  neither  actors  nor  speakers, 
but  influences,  influences  that  make  an  im- 
pression from  which  we  never  afterwards 
escape.  We  do  not  merely  follow  their 
greatness  and  power,  but  we  endeavor  to 
absorb  it.  It  has  beeu  said  that  in  order  to 
form  men  to  grand  designs  there  is  no  other 
school  than  history.  To  Know  that  which 
man  can  do,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
what  man  has  done.  It  is  not  wise  at  all 
times  to  conline  ourselves  to  those  who  by 
force  of  things,  or  a  particular  destiny 
have  achieved  a  triumph  aud  who,  carried 
forward  as  by  the  hand,  have  found  the 
ways  open  before  them  and  the  gates 
broken  "down.  Their  conduct,  their  de- 
signs, their  success  do  not  belong  to  them. 
For  a  while  the  people  are  astonished  at 
their  fortune  or  their  ability,  but  the  wise 
lilt  their  eyes  and  recognize  the  superior 
hand  which  conducted  them  to  unforseen 
ends.  Such  miracles  of  prosperity  are  not 
destined  to  serve  us  as  models.  That 
which  it  is  necessary  to  study  is  the  man 
who  struggles  with  difficulties  aud  mis- 
fortunes, for  the  true  genius  and  propor 
virtue  of  humanity  is  patience.  The  su- 
perior merit  does  not  measure  itself  alone 
by  the  grandeur  of  success,  but  by  the  ob- 
stacles met  and  overcome,  and  if  one  seeks 
in  history,  where  is  the  man  in  civil  life 
who  in  positions  the  most  difficult  has 
found  the  most  resources  in  himself,  and 
conceived  the  grandest  of  thing-i?  Are  we 
presumptuous  if  we  name  Lincoln  as  such 
a  man. 

FOLLOWED   THEIR   PREDECESSORS. 

For  the  most  part  those  who  have  ex- 
ecuted something  considerable  in  their  na- 
tion have  found  the  design  all  formed 
which  they  followed,  or  the  preparations 
all  made  which  they  have  accepted.  Alex- 
ander succeeded  to  the  projects  of  Philip; 
Cwsar  found  the  way  cleared  by  Sylla;  the 
aggrandisement  of  France  under  Louis 
XIV.  was  prepared  by  Richelieu.  Frederick 
the  Great  elevated  Prussia  with  the  army 
and  riches  amassed  by  King  William  1.  It 
was  otherwise  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  great  career  with  no  re- 
sources save  those  furnished  by  early  train- 
ing and  strengthened  by  exulting  hope, 
unfaltering  courage  and  inex  inguishable 
patriotism.  He  had  a  country,  it  is  true,  of 
immense  wealth,  but  still  undeveloped, 
without  an  army  or  a  navy,  a  treas- 
ury depleted,  a  mail  service  shat- 
tered, a  congress  demoralized.  There 
was  hardly  a  national  institution 
around  which  a  rally  could  be  made  save 
the  nation  itself,  and  its  very  existence 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  tradition  and 
speculation  as  of  actual  fact.  The  mace 
of  time  struck  on  the  dial  plate  a  new  era. 
The  unkown  were  to  march  into  the  held 
of  the  known  nascent,  genius  was  to  de- 
velop and  mature  into  enduring  figures 
men  who  were  to  become  new  examples,  to 
be  followed  aud  emulated  by  unbcrn  gen- 
erations; an  old  civilization  was  to  prepare 
itself  to  die  and  a  new  one  to  be  born;  a 
draft  was  to  be  made  not  only  of  men  but 


that  would  make 
soul  of  a  star  in 
Families  were  to  be 


on  men  and  women  and  children  as  well. 
Every  affection  was  to  be  tried;  every  sel- 
fish interest  to  be   measured   and  as  far  as 
practicable  marched  in  the  right  direction. 
The  hearth  and  the  grave  were  to  receive  a 
new  meaning  and  baptism;  the  one  was  to 
give  up  and  the  other  to  swallow  up  very 
much  that  was   precious,  and  each  was  to 
make  the  other  sacred  for  what  the  one  had 
given  aud  the  other  received.     Things  and 
places       theretoforo       insignificant      and 
unheralded       were       to       be       touched 
with     an     alchemy 
them  shine    like   the 
the  darkest  of  nights, 
remodeled,    society    recast,    slates    recon- 
structed, and  the   world  taught    that  God 
reigned    in  unapproached  pre-eminence  of 
power  among    the   children    of    men.    As 
when    the    atmosphere    surcharged    with 
vapor,  still  hangs  heavy  aud  inactive  until 
some  wanted    chemical    intervenes  to  pre-  i 
cipitate  the  rain,  so  this  nation  for  many  i 
years  hung  on  the  edge    of   great   events, 
wrapped    in    sullenness,    uncertainty  and 
gloom  awaiting    a    new  force,  a  new  man-  | 
hood  to  touch  ic  with  an  inspiration  unfelt  j 
before.   No  descendant  of  kings;  no  states-  | 
man  trained  in  intrigue    and  will;  no  phil-  I 
osopher    cultured  in  complicated  theories  | 
of  government;  no  diplomat  equipped  with 
a  quiver  full    of   gilded  lies,  but  a  simple 
robust,  stalwaijt  soul    instinct  with  a  love 
of  liberty  aud  right  and  armed  with  gaunt 
aud  gnarled    hands    ever  ready   to  find  a 
task    when    a    task   was    given  to  do,  was 
wanted  and  such  a  one  did  heaven  send  in 
the  person  of  Lincoln    to    ride    the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm. 

INSTRUMENT  OF   PROVIDENCE. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  actions  at  every 
great  crisis  are  written  for  us  by  our  actions 
in  the  meaner  and  humbier  moments  of 
life,  how  clearly  does  the  providential 
teaching  of  this  chosen  instrument  assert 
itself  in  the  hour,  when  earth  aud  heil 
seemed  to  be  struggling  together  to  quench 
the  light  and  a  great  hero  was  wanted. 
The  uncleaned  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 
"the  iron  bark  that  turns  the  laborer's 
axe,"  the  guileful  Indian,  the  ferocious 
beast;  the  humility  of  poverty;  the  arro- 
gant insults  of  wealth,  the  scorn  of  op- 
pressors; the  dissappointments  in  love,  had 
all  been  his  teachers  when  young  and 
wedded  his  soul  to  the  goal  of  goodness, 
greatness  and  glory  forever.  He  knew  the  ! 
measure  of  his  own  force  because  he  willed 
what  was  just,  and  willed  it  strongly.  He  : 
knew  how  brief  and  evanescent  is  the  ; 
reign  of  millions  when  unattended  by  deep  ! 
pervasive  moral  convictions.  He  knew 
and  knew  it  fully  that  however  much  the 
human  tigers  who  fatten  on  human  blood 
however  much  the  insolent  oppressors 
might  combine  and  confederate  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  weak  and  humble,  there 
was  no  human  power  that  could  prevent 
that  future  from  being  born  in  which  was 
placed  the  liberties  of  mankind.  If  history 
teaches  one  lesson  more  clearly 
man  another  it  is  that  in 
the  divine  government  of  this 
world  the  weak  are  chosen  to  confound  the 
mighty  and  the  humble  to  lead  and  abash 
the  proud.  If  left  to  themselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  select  a  leader,  a  vast 
number  of  the  people  animated  by  the 
usual  reasons  which  direct  the  action  and 
judgment  of  men,  would  have  chosen 
Douglas  for  the  place.  He  was  familiar 
with  all  the  great  questions  which  led  up 
to  the  conflict.  For  years  he  had  been  the 
leader  of  a  great  party  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  senate.  His  words  were 
then  regarded  almost  as  oracles,  and  mil- 
lions had  turned  their  eurs  to  catch  them; 
but  the  very  equipment  that  men  deemed 
indispensable  for  tne  performance  of  the 
great  work  was  the  very  thing  that  would 
have  disqualified  him  for  its  execution. 
The  armor  that  is  needful  for  defense  at 
(Oiieictime  becomes  the  burden  that  destroys 
its  Wearer  at  another.  Politics,  however, 
they  make  the  intellect  active,  sagacious 
and  inventive  within  a  certain  sphere,  gen- 
erally extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal 
right,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagination, 
corrupt  tbe  "simplicity  of  the  mind,  destroy 
that  confidence  in  human  virtue  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  generous  sacrifice  and 
end  in  cold,  prudent  selfishness.  Douglas 
had  spent  his  riper  years  in  juggling  with 
slavery;  he  had  drunk  from  its  circeau 
bowl  and  more  than  once  had  been  intoxi- 
cated by  its  exhilerating  flattery. 

His  specific  for  national  ills  had  always 
been  concession;  the  scope  of  his  states- 
manship haif  measures,  instead  of   whole 


>nes.  He  had  been  willing  at  certain 
iinestosee  the  ship  of  state  scud  along 
mder  bare  poles,  and  other  times  under 
lalf  canvas.  To  the  statesman  who  has 
no  harbor  in  view  all  winds  are  alike  un- 
favorable. .Saie  leaders  are  never  those 
who  trust  to  the  philosophy  of  drifting, 
tlis  patriotism  was  intense  and  full  orbed, 
jut  other  qualities  than  mere  patriotism 
were  in  demand.  When  called  hence  the 
North  gave  forth  a  wail  of  agony,  the 
.•ery  sky  seemed  draped  in  leaden  hues. 
The  sorrow  was  Kreat,  but  it  was  the  sor- 
row that  prepared  men  for  sterner  trials 
xnd  greater  afflictions.  The  world  will 
never  know  how  differently  affairs  might 
iiave  shaped  themselves  if  the  one  looked 
to  as  a  deliverer  had  lived  and  not  died. 
The  uncertainties  and  conjectures  of  the 
future  and  unknown  not  infrequently  be- 
came the  sustaining  illusions  of  the  pres- 
ent. God  alone  knows  to  what  act  and 
scene  to  confine  the  actor.  He  alone  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning  and  what 
means  can  be  relied  on  to  reach  it. 

SEWARD   ASD   LINCOLN. 

In  I860,  Republicans  generally  regarded 
Seward  as  the  only  Palinurus  who  could 
be  trusted  with  the  helm.  He  was  a  politi- 
cal Erasmus,  courageous  enough  to  an- 
nounce a  principle  but  hardly  tough  enough 
in  fibre  to  voluntarily  die  lor  it.  He  could 
quicken  the  national  conscience,  resent  an 
insult,  measure  an  injury  and  lay  bare  an 
abuse,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  surging 
conflict  itself  his  influence  was  like  the 
sunshine  on  an  angry  sea,  it  could  brighten 
but  could  not  calm  or  direct  the  waves. 
Useful  just  as  Erasmus  was  useful  to  the 
reformation.  His  diplomacy  and  states- 
manship would  nave  shrunk  in  the  presence 
of  a  Diet  of  Worms.  Doubtful  pilots  are 
unsafe  guides  either  for  the  present  or  fu- 
ture. He  who  mistakes  the  course  of  one 
wave  is  likely  to  misjudge  the  current  of 
all.  The  world  owes  muen  to  Seward; 
none  saw  more  clearly  than  he  the  ultimate 
result  of  contending  moral  forces,  none 
voiced  with  more  eloquent  tongue  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  but  the  world 
would  have  owed  him  more  had  he 
been  little  more  statesman  and  little 
less  politician.  The  Almighty  has  dif- 
ferent methods  of  training  great  men  for 
great  occasions.  Anciently  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  drive  them  to  the  desert,  where 
a  silent  work  of  preparation  could  go  for- 
ward; where  knowledge  could  be  matured 
and  moral  forces  gained.  Retirement  and 
study  were  thought  to  be  the  indispensable 
forges  for  the  fashioning  of  weapons  used 
in  demolishing  the  powers  and  principali- 
ties of  evil  and  needed  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  new  civilizations.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Moses  was  trained  for  his 
great  mission.  In  modern  times  no  special 
deserts  are  available  for  such  work.  The 
school  room  of  the  soul  is  in  the  world, 
with  its  cares  and  anxieties,  its  depressions 
and  exaltations,  its  advances  and  its  re- 
treats. We  can  only  account  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's qualities  by  studying  the  variety  of 
formative  influences  that  operated  upon 
him  during  years  when  he  was  publicly 
unknown.  Looking  back  to  the  man  as 
the  nation  last  saw  him,  he  recalls  one  of 
those  superb  dramas  of  Shakespeare  in 
which  you  find  some  striking 
touch  of  human  nature  in  every 
step  of  its  development;  something  that 
everybody  felt,  but  none  but  the  master 
could  express.  Now  a  flash  of  light,  now 
a  cloud  of  darkness,  then  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter, then  a  showe'r  of  tears,  a  hero's  utter- 
ance, a  peon  of  patriotism,  a  stern  com- 
mand, then  a  whisper  of  mercy.  Into  his 
great  soul,  ocean  wide  as  it  was,  seem  to 
have  poured  rivulets  from  all  the  great 
[fouls  of  all  the  ages,  the  inspiriting  aspir- 
ations of  an  Isaiah,  the  tuneful  sorrows  of 
a  Jeremiah,  the  subdued  majesty  of  Him 
who  spake  as  man  never  spake  before,  the 
pity  of  a  Magdalene,  the  meekness  of  Moses, 
the  courage  of  .Joshua,  in  short,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  all  the  great  and  all  the 
humble,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  con- 
tributed their  supreme  ex  ellence  to  make 
of  him  the  rainbow  figure  of  his  time,  the 
rme  present  sign  of  promise  in  these  latter 
years  that  heaven's  kingdom  means  right- 
eousness and  not  wretchedness,  freedom 
iVnd  not  slavery.  God  wrote  the  name  of 
his  great  soul  on  the  registry  of  time  and 
he  world  will  never  forget  where  he 
stopped  over  night. 

INDIVIDUAL  INFLUENCES. 
1  have  sometimes  thought  how  it  is,  that 
rme  individual  character  can   sanctify    the 
soil  of  an  entire  land;  make  every  foot  of  it 


appear  sacred  whether  he  has  trod  upon  it 
or  not.  The  very  horizon  seems  to  reflect 
back  the  glory  that  his  person  has  shed. 
We  love  Washington,  but  he  hud  not  this 
power  in  its  fullness;]we  look  with'astonish- 
ment  on  the  career  of  Ciesar,  but  wheu  we 
journey  through  Italy  we  think  of  other 
tilings  than  C?esar;  we  admire  Cromwell, 
but  we  forget  his  glories  in  the  swelling 
commercial  grandeur  of  England.  We 
touch  at  St.  Helena  and  Xapoleon  is  a  ban- 
ished ghost,  but  let  the  edge  of 
our  shoe  touch  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine and  a  spiritual  baptism  floods 
our  souls  until  we  feel  that  the  lips  of 
a  God  had  pressed  every  inch  of  the  dust; 
nor  have  we  to  go  far  for  the  explanation — 
the  world  loves  those  who  have  loved  it, 
and  the  great  soul  that  has  undergone 
martyrdom  for  truth  and  justice  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  radiance  that  covers  the  land 
itself  with  imperishable  glory.  Jesus  for 
Palestine,  Socrates  lor  Greece,  Savanarola 
for  Italy,  and  Lincoln  for  America — four 
lights  streaming  from  four  different  points 
and  emblazoning  the  pathway  of  marching 
humanity  on  its  road  10  deliverance. 

Voltaire  has  somewhere  said  that  there 
is  a  difference  so  immense  between  him 
who  has  his  fortune  all  made  and  him  who 
has  his  to  make,  that  the  two  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  species.  This  is  not  true 
of  Mr.  Linpoln,  for  from  his  earliest  youth 
he  realizeif  that  he  was  here  for  a  purpose. 
That  the  object  of  his  life  was  to  adit  some- 
thing of  good  to  the  general  stock  that  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  toil  and  suffering 
andselfdemaloftho.se  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. That  the  reformation  of  the  world 
must  start  in  the  individual  and  go  hence 
into  the  society.  communities*  and 
slates.  On  one  occasion  he  said:  "lam 
here  to  make  myself  the  best  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  being;oossible,  to  do  it 
I  am  entitled  "to  generous  food,  generous 
clothing  and  comfortable  shelter,  and  if 
any  person  or  set  of  persons  lays  upon  me 
a  burden  whereby  I  am  required  to  use 
more  than  reasonable  effort  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  myself,  the  person  or  set  of  per- 
sons so  unreasonably  burdening  me  is  an 
enemy  of  God,  and  my  murderer."  He  did 
not  believe  in  any  system  where  the  labor 
and  toil  and  sweat  of  100,001)  people  were 
put  under  tribute  to  swell  the 
gains  of  one  man  or  one  family. 
He  felt  that  wealth  and  want  in  our  civil- 
ization did  not  spring  from  radical  differ- 
ences in  the  natural  powers  of  men,  but 
from  privileges  accorded  by  society  to  one 
man  or  set  of  men  to  levy  a  never  ceasing 
tax  upon  others.  Thai  distinction  in  mat- 
ter of  rights  were  man-made  distinctions; 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  and  could  be  produclive  of  noth- 
ing but  misery  and  discord  on  earth,  lie 
belived  that  there  could  be  no  vested  rights 
in  established  wrongs;  that  the  way  to  ad- 
vance was  by  leveling  society  up,  instead 
of  pressing  it  down.  That  no  government 
for  any  considerable  time  could  endure, 
when  the  hut  of  squalor  and  want  cast  its 
shadow  on  the  gilded  walls  of  pleasure 
and  plenty;  and  that  civilization  was 
destined  to  speedy  and  overwhelming  ruin 
when  the  few  by  money  or  intrigue  or 
fraud  multiplied  the  burdens  and  dimin- 
ished the  comforts  of  the  many.  It  seems 
as  though  the  light  of  this  great  soul  grows 
brighter  as  we  recede  from  the  point  of 
time  when  it  seamed  to  go  out.  He  was 
only  a  national  figure  from  1858  to  18(55, 
but  each  one  of  those  seven  years  seemed 
to  place  in  front  of  us  one  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks  pre- 
destined of  old  to  keep  the  light 
and  the  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Where- 
ever  civilization  throbs  and  pulsates, 
wherever  virtue  and  sincerity  are  cherished 
and  respected,  wherever  a  struggling  soul 
is  fighting  its  way  up  through  the  darkness 
and  on  to  the  light  this  one  resplendent 
name  is  known  and  honored;  cannon  speak 
it,  banners  wave  it,  human  hearts  treasure 
it.  Oh  for  the  coming  of  another  great 
soul  into  this  greedy  and  material  age,  who 
will  lift  us  above  ourselves  and  teach  us 
that  we  are  men.  Oh  for  the  coming  of  a 
great  man  who  will  bring  a  revolution  with 
him  that  will  make  us  to  see  that  the  hap- 
piness of  each  can  only  be  assured  by  the 
happiness  of  all;  that  lies  cannot  live,  that 
deceits  cannot  permanently  prosper,  that 
might  is  not  right,  and  that  power  improp- 
erly employed  brings  destruction  on  the 
head  of  him  who  wields  it.  A  revolution 
that  will  diminish  our  discontents  by  grati- 
fying our  higher  desires  for  good,  and  teach 
us  that  a  robust  sense  of  justice  generally 
diffused  is  stronger  than  armed  policemen, 


than  grated  cells  or  embattled  hosts.  The 
past  has  furnished  glimpses  of  the  coming 
of  such  an  one.  The  forerunners  already 
tell  us  that  the  Master  is  near.  One  trans- 
figuration has  already  taken  place.  Unless 
ail  signs  fail  this  world  wili  see  another. 
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Springfield  -  L.  walked  to  school  with  her 


„'  SdiT  TO  SCHOOL  WITH  LINCOLN 


Some    Reminiscences    of    the    War    Presi- 
dent   by   a   Kansas    City   Woman. 

Not  many  persons  are  living,  probably, 

•who  can  boast  of  having  ''gone  to  school'' 

with    Abraham    Lincoln.      A    Kansas   City 

resident,  not  nearly   100  years  old   either, 

was  telling  reminiscences  of  the  early  days 

i  in  Springfield  the  other  day  and  that  was 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  OUSTAT,  WITH  WHOM 
(LINCOLN  LODGED  IN  SALEM,  ILL.  LINCOLN 
READ    LAW    IN    MR.  •  OUSTAT"' S    COOPER    SHOP. 

one  of  them.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Bell  of  2512 
Park  avenue  was  born  the  year  Lincoln 
was  married  and  lived  for  twelve  years  in 
the  same  block  as  the  historic  couple. 

"My  father,  Frank  Dychus,  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  young  Lincoln,''  she  said. 
"They  used  to  walk  into  town  together 
every  morning  and  when  1  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school  it  was  a  regular  arrange- 
ment for  all  three  of  us  to  walk  in  to- 
gether. I  used  to  go  to  school  with  Lin- 
coln every  morning.  He  was  always  an 
untidy  looking  figure  in  a  slick  frock 
coat  and  his  feet  flapped  as  he  walked. 

"At  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  living  in  a  much  more  modest  house 
than   is   usually  represented.      T   remember 


a  steep,  slanting  root  with  two  little  dor- 
mer windows — pigeon  windows,  we  used 
to  call  them.  That  was  all  the  second 
story  there  was  to  the  building.  There 
were  only  two  windows  in  front 'on  the,, 
ground  floor,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  T  don't  remember  much  about  the 
interior.  1  didn't  go  there  often  because- 
I  hated  little  Robert  Lincoln  who  went  to 
my  school  and  used  to  call  me  'Reddy.'  I 
called  him  'Cross-eye'  whenever  1   dared. 

"My  mother  also  knew  Lincoln  well  be- 
fore either  of  them  was  married.  She  was 
a  niece  of  Henry  Onstot  with  whom  Lin- 
coln lodged  at  Salem  and  in  whose 
cooper  shop  he  read  law.  One  day  young 
Abe  asked  her  to  go  to  a  quilting  party 
and  dance  out  at  a  farm.  Of  course  every- 
body '  rode  horseback  those  days,  so  she 
got  dressed  and  ready  expecting  him  to 
bring  two  horses  for  them.  But  he  came 
around  for  her  with  only  one  and  what 
was  worse  with  only  a  horse  blanket  for 
paddle.  She  was  quite  offended  at  first  ] 
and  didn't  want  to  go.  Finally  her  sis-  ' 
ters,  who  would  almost  have  been  ready 
to  walk  to  the  party,  persuaded  her  to 
get  up  behind  the  awkward  young  man 
and  they  rode  off  in  old  pillion  fashion. ; 
And  had  a  very  good  time,  I  believe: 

"I  remember  Mrs.  Lincoln's  dresses  and 
her  way  of  getting  people  to  do  things 
for  her.  Once  when  my  father  was  run- 
ning to  get  a  doctor  for  a  dying  child, 
she  called  him  back  a  block.  He  thought 
there  must  be  something  terrible  the  mat- 
ter as  she  was  so  insistent.  All  she  want- 
ed was  to  ask  him  to  bring  her  a  pound 
of  butter  from  town." 
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Benhag?     Frank  ^  /   / 

He's  Ninety-One 


Vtr*-*-l  ju^  S 


and  still  driving  an  auto- 
mobile. Frank  Benham, 
Civil  war  veteran,  who  has  owned  two  cars  in  twenty-three  years 
and  has  just  obtained  his  new  driver's  license.  He  has  driven 
100,000  miles  without  an  accident. 
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Civil  War  Veteran, 
State's  Oldest  Drive  , 
Given  New  License 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Feb.  6. — The  man  who  is  Colorado's  oldest  auto- 
mobile driver  is  also  probably  the  safest.  He  is  Frank  Benham, 
Civil  war  veteran,  who  will  be  91  years  old  in  June.  He  has  owned 
two  cars  in  twenty-three  years  and  has  driven  more  than  100,000 
miles  without  one  accident.  He  obtained  his  driver's  license  a 
few  days  ago  and  was  complimented  by  the  examiner,  who  rode 
with  him. 


Benham  made  the  first  U-turn  in  | 
his  life  this  week — because  the  exam- 
iner insisted  on  it. 

"I  drive  around  the  block  rather 
than  make  a  U-turn,"  he  explained, 
"then  no  one's  going  to  hit  me  when 
I'm  turning." 

Benham  drives  his  car  every  day, 
unless  the  weather's  extremely  bad. 
His  rules  for  safe  driving:  "Drive 
slowly.  I  always  keep  my  feet  in  po- 
sition to  use  the  brakes  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Many  times  a  car  has 
come  shooting  out  at  me  from  a 
cross  street,  but  I've  always  stopped 
my  car  right  now  and  avoided  being 
hit." 

Benham  came  west  by  slower 
transportation,  the  ox-drawn  prairie 
schooner.  For  many  years  his  trans- 
portation was  horse  and  wagon,  but 
he  took  to  automobiles  twenty-three 
years  ago.  The  first  car  lasted  fif- 
teen years,  running  more  than  80,000 
miles.  He  purchased  his  present  car 
in  1929.  * 

Benham  is  one  of  the  few  living 
persons  who  voted  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Benham  was  only  18  when  Lin- 
coln ran  the  second  time.  "Some  folk  | 
wonder  how  a  kid  of  18  could  vote," 
he  said.  "But  I  was  a  soldier  and 
soldiers  all  voted.  He  served  from 
Nov.  12,  1863,  to  Nov.  12,  1864,  in  the 
Union  army.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Shenandoah  valley  and  was  not 
released  until  March,  1865. 

Benham  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and 
weights  165  pounds.  He  has  different 
glasses  for  driving  and  for  close 
reading. 
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BENNETT,   H.    A. 


Union  Veteran,  104,  Asserts  There  Would 
Be  No  War  If  Nation  Had  Lincoln  Today 


) 


H. 
last 


—ACME  TELEPHOTO. 

A.  Bennett,  105-year-old  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  believed  to  be  the 
surviving  guard  on  the  Abraham  Lincoln  funeral  train,   shown 
as  he  was  interviewed  in  Chicago. 


Chicago,  July  25.  U&— "If  we 
had  Lincoln  today,  we  wouldn't 
have  any  war,"  104-year-old  H.  E. 
Bennett,  from  Philadelphia,  de- 
clared with  a  thump  of  his  cane. 

The  centenarian,  who  was  a 
guard  on  the  Lincoln  funeral  train 
from  Washington  to  Springfield, 
111.,  asserted  in  a  press  conference 
today,  "I  never  saw  a  good  Demo- 
crat president  in  my  life." 

Bennett  said  he  was  on  guard 
duty  outside  the  theatre  the  night 
Pres.  Lincoln  was  shot. 

A  Civil  war  veteran,  Bennett 
will  celebrate  his  105th  birthday 
on  Sept.  4.  During  the  war  he 
said  he  served  with  the  150th 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  and 
fought  in  a  number  of  the  major 
campaigns,  including  Fredericks- 
burg, Salem  Church,  Ohaneelor- 
ville  and  Gettysburg.  He  said  he 
has  not  missed  many  national 
G.A.R.   conventions  since  1880. 

Bennett  was  in  Chicago  to  visit 
Frank  Berings,  managing  director 
of  the  Sherman  hotel  and  planned 
to  see  several  baseball  games. 
After  about  a  week  here  he  ex- 
pects to  visit  some  American  Le- 
gion friends  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Every  year,  Bennett  said,  he 
takes  off  a  couple  months  from 
his  job  of  managing  three 
newstands  in  Philadelphia  to  travel 
around   the   country. 

The  veteran  attributed  his  long 
life  to  "straight  living"  but  he 
still  enjoys  a  cigar  and  an  occa- 
sional bottle  of  beer. 

Bennett  said  he  has  11  children. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1840.  His  left  eye  was  blinded  in 
the  Ashtabula,  O.,  railroad  wreck 
of  1876,  in  which  over  100  persons 
were  killed. 
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Bennett ,  John 


Knew  Lincoln 


Petersburg,  111. 


John  Bennett  At  Petersburg 

John  Bennett  of  Petersburg  has  quite  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  Lin- 
coln, especially  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
New  Salem  period.  What  he  has  to  say 
about  the  man  he  met  daily  will  be 
wanted  for  every  collector's  files: 

I  came  to  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1935, 
and  in  January  1936,  located  in  Peters- 
burg, a  little  village  recently  laid  out  on 
the  Sangamon  river,  two  miles  north  of 
Salem,  Mr.  Lincoln's  home.  My  earliest 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
menced in  February  of  that  year,  on  his 
return  home  from  Vandalia,  where  he 
had  spent  the  winter  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  Sangamon  county.  Mr. 
Lincoln  spent  the  most  of  the  month  of 
March  in  Petersburg,  finishing  up  the 
survey  and  planning  of  the  town  he  had 
commenced  the  year  before,  and  I  was  a 
great  deal  in  his  company  and  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  his  worth  and  social 


qualities,  which  was  strengthened  by 
many  years  of  subsequent  social  inter- 
course and  business  transactions,  finding 
him  always  strictly  honest;  in  fact,  he 
was  universally  spoken  of  in  his  region 
as  "Honest  Abe."  After  Menard  county 
was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Sanga- 
mon county,  and  the  county  seat  estab- 
lished at  Petersburg,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  courts,  and  as 
I  was  then  keeping  a  hotel,  hs  was  one 
of  my  regular  customers,  where  he  met 
many  of  his  old  cronies  of  his  early  days 
at  Salem,  and  they  uniformly  spent  the 
most  of  the  nights  in  telling  stories,  of 
spinning  long  yarns,  of  which  Wt.  Lin- 
coln was  very  fond.  In  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  community  when  a  stranger 
came  to  settle  amongst  them,  it  was  their 
custom  to  try  him  on.  This  trying  on 
v/as  to  ascertain  what  he  was  made  of, 
and  all  sorts  of  sports  were  resorted  to, 
such  as  running,  jumping,  wrestling  and 
occasionally  a  knock-down,  if  necessary. 
In  all  these  spoils  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only 
proved  himself  a  match,  but  an  over- 
match for  the  most  of  them,  and  they  at 
once  became  his  fast  friends.  On  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  number  of 
other  persons,  was  descending  the  San- 
gamon river  in  a  flat-boat.  The  boat 
leaked  badly  and  took  in  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  when  the  reached  Salem  mill- 
dam,  the  water  was  not  high  enough  to 
take  the  boat  over  with  so  much  weight, 
and  the  bow  ran  up  high  and  dry  on  the 
dam.  The  question  was,  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  suggested  that  they 
should  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  let  the  water  out.  This  was  a 
novel  idea,  but  the  hole  was  bored  in  the 
bow,  and  all  hands  went  to  that  end, 
which  raised  the  stern;  the  water  flowed 
to  the  bow  and  passed  off  through  the 
hole,  and  the  boat  went  over  the  dam  in 
safety. 

On  another  occasion  when  Mr.  Lncoln 
and  some  of  his  friends  were  visiting  a 
neighbor,  a  very  large,  fleshy,  rough  and 
uncouth  old  woman  came  in  and  seated 
herself  on  one  of  those  old-fashioned, 
straight-backed,  split-bottomed  chairs, 
leaned   back,   balancing   herself   on   the 


hind  legs  and  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
telling  of  everything  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  (for  she  knew  everybody's 
business).  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  near, 
and  being  always  fond  of  a  joke,  he  could 
not  withstand  the  temptation,  and  slyly 
puth  is  foot  under  the  front  round  of  the 
chair  and  upset  her.  She  fell  in  such  a 
position  that  she  could  not  extricate  her- 
self without  his  assistance;  what  followed 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Petersburg,  1^82.  John  Bennett. 
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LINCOLN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The 
mementos  and  the  memor- 
ies of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
many  fn  these  parts,  and 
here  is  the  story  of  one 
woman's  ties  with  Lincoln. 
It's  appropriate  for  this 
week's  observance  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 


Quaint  Heme 


Q        ByJimArpy    3) 

GALENA,  111.  -  Here 
where  the  past  is  a  flimsy 
veil  away  from  the  present 
seemed  a  fit  place  to  speak  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Here,  too,  were  other  ghost- 
ly figures  from   history,    re- 
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globe  as  old  Abe  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  in  his 
cabinet." 

A  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Bennett's  great  -  grandfather 
is  signed  by  Lucius  E.  Chitten- 
den, register  of  the  Treasury 
under  Lincoln,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sign  each  bond  issued 
by  the  U.S.  government. 

Chittenden  wrote  to  t  h  e 
lawyer  requesting  informa- 
tion blanks  for  an  assault 
and  battery  charge  involv- 
ing "fists  and  clubs,"  though 
he  did  not  indicate  against 
whom  the  charges  were  to 
be  filed.  It  may  forever  re- 
main a  mystery. 

Mrs.  Bennett's  oldest  histor- 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The 
mementos  and  the  memor- 
ies of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
many  fa  these  parts,  and 
here  is  the  story  of  one 
woman's  ties  with  Lincoln. 
It's  appropriate  for  this 
week's  observance  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 
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GALENA,  111.  -  Here 
where  the  past  is  a  flimsy 
veil  away  from  the  present 
seemed  a  fit  place  to  speak  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Here,  too,  were  other  ghost- 
ly figures  from  history,  re- 
stored to  life  for  a  brief 
moment  by  the  opening  of  a 
safe  deposit  box  —  giving  or- 
ders, making  decisions,  sign- 
ing documents  —  and  as 
quickly  fading  away. 

Some  say  the  restless  ghost 
of  Gen.  U.S.  Grant  still  paces 
the  floor  of  his  old  home 
here  and  walks  the  streets 
searching  for  a  familiar  face. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  col- 
lection of  historical  papers 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Rowena 
Bennett  of  here  helps  to  re- 
create the  past. 

A  much  -  published  poet, 
playwright  and  lecturer,  pert, 
gray-haired  Mrs.  Bennett  in- 
herited some  of  her  historical 
letters  from  her  great-grand- 
father John  Jerome  Beards- 
ley.  She  keeps  them  in  a  box 
at  a  bank  here. 

An  Able 
Attorney 

Beardsley  was  a  very  able 
Vermont  lawyer  who  planned 
to  move  to  Chicago  but  was 
dissuaded  by  friends  who 
warned  him  that  the  then 
little  town  "didn't  have  a 
chance  of  ever  amounting  to 
much." 

They  advised  him  to  go  to 
a  bigger  town  with  a  bright- 
er future  —  "one  like  Rock 
Island"  —  and  he  took  their 
advice  and  set  up  his  prac- 
tice there. 

In  time  Beardsley  became 


This  is  Rowena  Bennett's  highly  unusual  home. 
Built  in  three  levels  against  the  sheer  face  of  a  cliff, 
it  was  once  the  manse  of  the  Methodist  Church,  whose 
spire  can  be  seen  at  left.  From  the  street  the  home  ap- 
pears to  be  just  one-story.  Visitors  are  amazed  to  find 
there  are  two  more  levels  below  it.  It  is  furnished 
with  antiques  throughout.    Mrs.  Bennett  is  at  right. 


an  attorney  for  the  railroad 
and  in  this  capacity  became 
intimately  acquainted  with 
a  tall,  gangling  lawyer  who 
was  also  making  a  name  for 
himself  —  and  that  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Later,  when  Lincoln  was 
president,  he  wrote  to  Beard- 
sley offering  him  a  diplo- 
matic post  in  South  America. 
Beardsley  was  honored,  but 
declined,  explaining  to  the 
President  that  he  had  small 
children  and  could  not  take 
them  to  so  "wild"  a  place. 

The  Lincoln  letter  was  kept 
for  many  years,  but  Mrs. 
Bennett  said  she  believes  it 
is  now  in  a  museum.  She 
still  owns  an  original  photo- 
graph of  himself  that  Lincoln 
gave  to  her  great-grandfath- 
er. 

"I  believe  there  are  other 

copies      of    the    photograph 

around,  but  I'd  venture  there 

aren't   many   original    prints 

like  this  one,"  she  said. 

Signed  By 

Seward 

Mrs.  Bennett  also  treasures 


a  letter  dated  in  1860  and 
and  signed  by  William  H. 
Seward,  Lincoln's  secretary 
of  state.  It  was  sent  from 
Washington  to  a  Horace 
White,  a  man  Mrs.  Bennett 
believes  was  a  friend  of  her 
great-grandfather's. 

Though  the  letter  is  well- 
preserved,  Seward's  hand- 
writing is  so  poor  it's  hard 
to  read.  It  seems  he  was 
replying  to  a  letter  from 
White  concerning  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  topography  of  the 
northwest  section  of  the 
state. 

Another  letter  to  White  is 
from  Preston  King,  who  Mrs. 
Bennett  believes  was  also  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration, although  perhaps  in  a 
minor  capacity  since  no  ref- 
erence to  him  can  be  found  in 
a  book  dealing  with  members 
of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

A  Missouri  Unionist  once 
said  of  that  cabinet,  "I  never 
since  I  was  born  imagined  that 
such  a  lot  of  poltroons  and 
apes  could  be  gathered  togeth- 
er from  the  four  corners  of  the 


Mrs.  Rowena  Bennett  is  close  to 
history  as  she  sits  in  the  living  room  of 
ber  132-year-old  home  in  Galena,  111. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  often  visited  in  the 
house.  Mrs.  Bennett  inspects  a  number 


of  historical  documents  passed  down 
from  her  great-grandfather  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Bennett  is  an  author,  poet  and  lecturer. 
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globe  as  old  Abe  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  in  h  i  s 
cabinet." 

A  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Bennett's  great  -  grandfather 
is  signed  by  Lucius  E.  Chitten- 
den, register  of  the  Treasury 
under  Lincoln,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sign  each  bond  issued 
by  the  U.S.  government. 

Chittenden  wrote  to  t  h  e 
lawyer  requesting  informa- 
tion blanks  for  an  assault 
and  battery  charge  involv- 
ing "fists  and  clubs,"  though 
he  did  not  indicate  against 
whom  the  charges  were  to 
be  filed.  It  may  forever  re- 
main a  mystery. 
Mrs.  Bennett's  oldest  histor- 
ical memento  oddly  enough  in- 
directly involves  the  first  U.S. 
President,  George  Washington. 
It  is  dated  1776  and  confirms 
the  appointment  of  her  great- 
great-great-grandfather   as   a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army. 

Slaves  For 
Sole 
But  a  remarkably  well  pre- 
served newspaper  pre  -  dates 
even  this  by  48  years.  It's  a 
copy  of  "The  Weekly  Journal" 
and  was  published  in  the  east. 
The  paper  carries  several  ads 
offering  slave  girls  for  sale. 

Another  unusual  publication 
is  the  Ulster  County  Gazette 
published  in  1809.  The  edition 
bears  a  black  border  around 
the  outside,  commemorating 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Washington,  who  died 
Dec.  14,  1799. 

Mrs.  Bennett's  132-year-old 
home  here  is  not  only  highly 
unusual  in  appearance,  but  is 
steeped  in  history,  too.  Once 
it  was  the  manse  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  whose  minister 
was  a  close  friend  and  confi- 
dant of  Gen.  Grant. 

"It's  said  the  two  men  oft- 
ten  met  here  to  talk,  so  I 
can  truly  say  that  Grant  may 
not  have  slept  here,  but  at 
least  he  sat  here,"  Mrs. 
Bennett  laughed.  She's  writ- 
ing a  history  of  Galena. 
Her  home  furnished  with  an- 
tiques from  top   to  bottom, 
perches  high  on  a  hill  over- 
looking all   of    Galena.    It's 
built  in  three  levels  against 
the  sheer  side  of  a  cliff  and 
standing  in  her  living  room 
and  looking  out  the  window 
one  has  the  feeling  of  being 
suspended  in  space. 
"Oddly    enough    this    house 
faces  Grant's  house  away  off 
there.  Somehow  it  seems  ap- 
propriate since  they  were  such 
good  friends,"  Mrs.   Bennett 
mused. 

After  practicing  several 
years  in  Rock  Island,  Mrs. 
Bennett's  great  grandfather 
moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
achieved  such  prominence  that 
a  "Beardsley  Street"  was  nam- 
ed in  his  honor. 

The  faded  letters  and  pap- 
ers went  back  into  the  safe 
deposit  box  and  abruptly  it 
became  the  present  again, 
though  it  would  not  have 
seemed  too  much  out  of  place 
had  a  tall,  bearded  figure  in 
stovepipe  hat  and  cloak  come 
strolling  along  the  winding 
streets. 
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Bentley,    T.  B. 


L.-D.    Debates  -  found  man  a  job   in  Springfield 


HE  WAS  "DOWN  AND  OUT;" 
LINCOLN   GAVE    HIM    A  JOB 

Ludlow  (Ky.)  Man  Owes  a  Fresh  Start  in  Life  to  the  Great 
Emancipator — A  New  Anecdote  That  Adds  New  Luster 
to  the  Name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


T.  B.  Bentley  of  Ludlow,  a  man 
who  has  never  sought  the  glare  of 
newspaper  publicity,  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  see  this  anecdote  of 
himself  in  print.  If  he  protests,  the 
justification  the  Times-Star  claims,  is 
that  the  anecdote  is  one  of  unusual 
interest,  particularly  now  that  the 
centenial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth 
is  approaching.  Mr.  Bentley  related 
the  incident  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
friend,  who  quickly  recognized  it  as 
one  worthy  of  public  note,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  gave 
Mr.  Bentley  a  start  in  life  at  a  crit- 
ical point  in  his  career. 

In  the  fifties,  when  Lincoln  and 
Douglass  were  holding  their  famous 
debates  on  public  issues  in  Illinois, 
the  two  great  men  were  scheduled  to 
speak  in  a  town  in  Northern  Illinois, 
and  as  was  the  custom,  both  speak- 
ers repaired  to  the  best  hotel  in  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  resting  and 
meeting  friends. 

At  the  hotel  in  question,  Douglass, 
who  was  a  man  of  rather  impressive 
bearing  and  very  polished  and  hos- 
pitable in  his  manner,  took  a  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel, 
where  he  kept  open  house.  He  had 
a  fine  brand  of  whisky  on  tap,  and 
the  townspeople  made  good  use  of  it. 
In  this  manner  Douglass  soon  ac- 
quired a  personal  following,  but  it  is 
unfair  perhaps  to  say  that  he  kept 
open  house  with  this  particular  in- 
tent. 


Lincoln  sat  downstairs  in  the  hotel 
lobby.  His  ungainly  frame  and  home- 
ly face  did  not  attract  those  who 
judged  by  superficialities.  Lincoln  * 
talked  to  those  who  approached  him, 
and  sometimes  took  the  initiative,  and 
it  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
that  the  tide  of  fortune  changed  for 
Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  then  a  young 
man.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  Mr.  Bentley 
standing  somewhat  dejectedly,  and 
went  up  to  him.  By  a  few  questions 
he  found  that  the  young  Bentley  was 
out  of  work  and  faring  rather  badly. 
"This  is  a  bad  time  for  a  young  man 
to  be  out  of  work,"  said  the  futu-e 
President;  "but  I  think  I  can  help  you. 
If  you  will  come  to  the  train  to-night 
after  the  debate  I  will  take  you  to 
Springfield  and  give  you  work." 

Later  in  the  day  Lincoln  met  the 
young  Bentley  again.  "You  are  com- 
ing to  the  train  to-night?"  he  asked. 
The  young  man  said  he  did  not  know ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  his  railroad  fare.  Lincoln  laid 
his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
and  said  "Never  mind  that:  I  will 
take  care  of  that  matter  for  you."  The 
end  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Bentley  went  to 
Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  inter- 
est in  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  he  put 
Bentley  at  work  in  the  office.  He  paid 
him  $4  per  week,  but.  better  than  that; 
he  took  the  young  man  into  his  own. 
home  to  board.  That  is  how  Mr.  Bent- 
ley of  Ludlow  came  to  live  with  Lin 
coin.  He  is  able  to  relate  many  anec 
dotes  of  the  President. 
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Bergen,  Patrick 


EVENING    PUBLIC    LEDGER-  PHILADI 


Frankford  Man  Tells  of  Events 

Following  Killing  67  Years 

Ago  Tonight 


Patrick  Bergen,  1677  Margaret 
street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia's 
oldest"  Republican  committeeman, 
doesn't  have  to  go  to  history  books 
to  recall  the  events  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  sixty- 
seven  years  ago  tonight.  "  - 

The  day  after  the  assassination  is 
particularly  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the 
84-year-old  Civil  War  veteran  who 
two  weeks  later  acted  as  bodyguard 
to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  Lin- 
coln's successor,  and  General  Grant. 
Bergen,  then  only  15,  was  stationed 
at  Pittsburgh. 

"We  'got  word  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination at  9  o'clock  the  morning 
after  it  happened,"  he  related  today. 
"Orders  were  given  to  put  the  flag 
at  half-mast,  and  to  fire  a  national 
salute.  We  had  six  12-pound  guns, 
and  they  could  be  heard  for  miles 
around.  The  whole  city  went  into 
mourning.  „  .    • 

~  Fired  Guns  in  Shift 

"During  that  whole  week,  three- 
hour  shifts  of  seven,  men  were  de- 
tailed to- fire  one  of  the  guns  off,  be- 
ginning;, at  sunrise  and  ending  at 
sunset.-  Then  the  entire  company 
fired  a  national  salute. 

'"Hie  next  week,"  Bergen  con- 
tinued, "President  Johnson  stopped 
off  in.  Pittsburgh,  accompanied  by 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  I  was 
among  the  men  in  the  company  "de- 
tailed to  serve  as  their  bodyguard. 

"They  were  expecting  trouble; 
they  thought  some  one  might  try  to 
assassinate  Johnson,  so  we  were  in- 
structed to  have  our  guns  loaded, 
and  we  carried  sixty  rounds  of  cart- 
ridges.   But  everything  was  quiet." 

The  year  before  he  enlisted  in 
the  army,  Bergen,  then  14,  went  to 
Washington  where,  for  three  and 
one -half  months,  he  drove  the  army 
teams  which  followed  up  the  troops 
with  supplies  and  ammunition. 

Saw  Lincoln  Many  Times 

"I  used  to  see  Lincoln  every  day, 
then >"  he  said.  "He'd  pass  us  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  surrounded  by 
his  bodyguard.  They  used '"to  call 
me  his  bodyguard  because  I  always 
managed  to  see  him  every  day." 


Own  History  Book 


PATRICK  BERGEN 

Of  1677  Margaret  street,  Frank- 
ford, oldest  Republican  commit- 
teeman in  Philadelphia,  who 
recalls  events  following  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln  six- 
ty-seven years  ago  tonight 


Bergen  is  still  active  —  particu- 
larly  in  politics.  He'  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Twenty- third  Ward  Re^ 
publican  Executive  Committee,  of 
which  he  has  been -a  member  for 
fifty-one  years.  He  is  seeking  an- 
other two-year  term  as  committee- 
man at  the  April  26  primary.  He 
also  is  commander  of  Kearney  Post, 
No.  55,  G.  A.  R.,  Frankford  avenue 
and  Rowan  street,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and 
for  years  has  led  the  Memorial  Pay 
parade  in  Frankford.  "  Prior  to  his 
retirement  fifteen  years:  ago,,  he  was 
a  rolling  -  mill  superintendent  for 
forty-one  years. 


3&&(v{ 


Freeport  Journal  Standard 
February  13,  1958 


"Lincoln  on  the  platform  appear- 
ed to  one  editor  as  'the  result  of  a 
happy  marriage  between  a  wind- 
mill and  a  derrick,'  "  Dr.  Mildred 
Berry  of  Rockford  College  told  the 
Stephenson  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  its  _  guests  Wednesday 
evening. 

Speaking  in  the  Junior  High 
School  audio-visual  room,  Dr.  Berry 
said  Lincoln  had  none  of  the  na- 
tural graces  of  a  public  speaker. 

He  suffered  from  stage  fright  and 
at  the  Freeport  debate  he  began 


mellow." 

Knew  Crowd  Psychology 

Dr.  Berry  said  that  Lincoln  was 
particulary  adept  in  crowd  psycho- 
logy and  getting  an  audience  re- 
sponse. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Freeport  debate.  At  different  times 
he  would  say  to  the  crowd:  "Don't 
you  agree  with  me?"  and  the  crowd 
would  always  shout:  "Yes!" 

"During  Lincoln's  hour-long 
speech  at  Freeport,  he  was  more 


by  reading  a  series  of  questions 
from  a  paper,  "possibly  to  allay 
his  nervousness  by  having .  some 
thing  to  hold  on  to." 

Had   High-Pitched   Drawl 

His  voice  was  "high  pitched  and 
with  a  nasal  quality,"  with  the  one 
advantage  that  it  could  be  heard 
at  the  farthest  edges  of  the  crowd. 

His  diction  was  "an  underlying 
Kentucky  drawl,  his  rate  of  speak- 
ing about  100,jyords  per  minute, 
very  slow  and  measured.  Lincoln 
himself  said,  'lam  compelled  by 
nature, to,; speak  slowly,'  when  ad- 
vised "tp^ptft  more  vim  Uto  his 
courtroom  speeches.  l 

|    "His  high-pitched  voice  was  pos- 
sibly due  to  nervousness,  for  when  for  civil  liberties  will  make  a  mark 
Ihe  warmed  up  his  voice  was  morejlong  after  I  am  gone.' 


the  courtroom  lawyer.  In  his  half- 
hour  rebuttal  he  became  the 
homey,  folksy  person  the  crowd 
loved." 

On   Civil  Rights 

Dr.  Berry  said  that  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  did  not  face  the  moral 
issue  of  slavery  squarely  at  the 
Freeport  debate;  this  was  not 
brought  up  until  they  spoke  at 
Galesburg. 

"Lincoln  was  not  an  avid  aboli- 
tionist. He  believed  in  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  and  avoided 
questioning' along  this  line." 

Did  the  debates  meet  the  great 
issues?   ,      '   i  .,,. 

Lincoln  himself  said  at  the  end 
of  the  series:    "What  I  have  said 


Summing  up,  Dr.  Berry  said: 
"Lincoln  was  an  unpretentious, 
direct,  unmusical  speaker.  Aided 
by  his  knowledge  of  humanity  and 
knowledge  of  public  speaking,  he 
rose  in  rare  moments  to  unparal- 
leled heights  of  simple  eloquence. 
Fortunate  indeed  was  Freeport  in 
having  heard  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous debates  in  history." 

Dr.  Berry  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Joyce  Baltzer  of  Dakota.  Miss 
Ruth  Winn  presided. 

She  was  the  guest  of  honor  after 
her  talk  at  a  reception  held  at  the 
Stephenson  County  Historical  Mu- 
seum. 

Decorations  At  Reception 
The  dining-room  table  had  a  cen- 
terpiece of  red  and  white  carna- 
tions, blue  hyacinths  and  white 
candles  in  a  wrought-iron  epergne. 
The  buffet  had  an  arrangement  of 
white  stock  and  white  candles  in 
a  silver  candleholder,  with  a 
similar  arrangement  on  the  man- 
tel. 

Mrs.  B.  0.  Cully'  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Place  served  in  the  dining 
room. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  McCulIoch  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Hoyman,  co-chairmen  of  the 
social  committee,  were  in  charge 
of  the  reception. 


Billington,  John 
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off-c0lortales 

John    Billington    Cherishes 

Boyhood  Friendship  With 

Martyred  President 

Accusations  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
told  "off-color"  stories  and  that  he 
was  an  uncouth,  scheming  politician  ' 
have  been  condemned  as  "absolutely 
false"  by  — ohn  Billington,  612  West 
Lawrence  avenue,  among  whose  most 
cherished  boyhood  delights  were 
catching  handball,  or  running  er- 
rands for  him. 

At  that  time  Lincoln's  law  office 
was  on  North  Fifth  street  above  what 
is  now  the  Stuart  confectionery  and 
w.  connected  by  a  curtain  from  the 
office  of  Mr.  Billington's  father,  Wil- 
liam Billington,  a  civil  engineer.  For 
these  things  he  declared  the  future 
president  was  very  generous,  often 
giving  hir-  fifty  cents  for  running  a 
few  errands. 

"I   just   liked  being  around   him," 
continued    Mr.    Billington.    "He    was 
one  of  the  kindliest  men  I  ever  knew. 
He  used  to  play  hand  ball  over  by 
Rudolph's  opera  house,  located  where 
the  Chatterton  opera  house  formerly 
stood  and   over   near  Pat   Stanley's 
saloon   at    Carpenter    and    Rutledge 
streets."  •  Both  of  these  buildings,  Mr. 
Billington    explained,    had    a    solid 
stretch   of   wall   space    unbroken   by 
windows,    which    made    them    ideal 
places  for  the  game,  which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  ball  to  "ie  wall  and 
allowing  it  to  bounce  back.  There  it 
was   that   the   admiring  young   boy, 
now  a  white -whiskered  man  of  more 
than   four-score   years,   would  catch 
his  balls. 

Gave  Him  Pencil. 
The  only  gift  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever  gave  him  is  a  gold  pencil  case 
thatis  still  one  of  his  most  treasured 
possessions  dsspite  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years  it  has  been 
both  lost  and  stepped  upon. 

From  his  home,  which  was  located 
iacross  the  alley  from  the  Lincoln 
residence,  Mr.  Billington  had  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  fine  patience 
of  his  neighbor.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  he 
said,  was  a  high  strung,  nervous 
woman  who  frequently  allowed  her 
housecleaning  or  other  activities  to 
interfere  with  having  her  husband's 
lunch  on  time. 

Asked  if  Lincoln's  attitude  to- 
wards his  townsmen  was  changed 
any  by  his  nomination  and  election 
to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Billington  de- 
clared that  it  was  not. 
"He   was   always   just   a   common, 


John  Billington,  who  remembers^ 
with  considerable  clarity  the  times  if 
he  ran  errands  for  Abraham  Lincoln  vf 
and  played  handball  with  him.  Mr.il 
Billington's  father  had  an  office  cutjp 
off  from  Lincoln's  office  only  by  ail 
curtain. 
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ordinary  man,"  he  reiterated,  "onlyp 
he  was  unusually  honest."  §| 

After  two  enlistments  from  whichw 
his  father  recalled  him,  Mr.  Billing-!  | 
ton  succeeded  in  getting  into  theft 
Civil  war  when  he  was  17  years  offl 
age,  just  in  time  for  the  last  nine '  I 
months  of  fighting.  He  was  in  a 
battle  at  Kingston,  N.  C,  that  lasted 
for  two  nights  and  three  days  of 
rain,  and  numerous  skirmishes.  Fol- 
lowing the  battle,  he  said,  the  entire 
army  went  away  and  left  him  on 
picket  duty  where  he  remained  for 
four  days  until  all  his  grub  was  gone. 
From  his  experience  during  those 
nine  months,  Mr.  Billington  carries 
an  indelible  impression  of  its  ghast- 
liness. 

"I  have  no  use  for  war,"  he  said, 
"although  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
get   along   without   it.     As   long   as: 
time  lasts,  there  will  be  war." 
Worked  As  Carpenter 
Following  the  war,  Mr.  Billington 
began    a    carpenter's    trade,    during 
which  he  helped  to  build  the  stairs 
in  the  first  Leland  hotel.     For  six- 
teen years  after  that  he  worked  on 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  with 
the  bridge  gang  between  Lincoln  and 
East  St.  Louis.      He   was  connected 
with  William  Deffenbaugh,  carpenter 
and  contractor,  for  twenty-one  years 
until  he  entered  business  for  himself, 
specializing  in  repair  work. 

For  the  success  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, he  must  thank  the  women,  of 
whom  he  had  sixty  steady  customers 
and  many  transients.  Due  to  injuries 
received  in  the  sleet  storm  in  this 
city  about  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Bill- 
ington has  since  that  time  been 
working  but  half  days  in  his  shop, 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  time 
walking  in  the  open  air.  On  July  13 
of  this  year  he  will  celebrate  his 
eighty-fourth  birthday  anniversary. 
His  children  are  Charles  Edward, 
312  East  Keys  avenue;  Mrs.  Minnie 
McConnell,  436  West  Canedy  street- 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Harrison,  612  West 
Lawrence  avenue. 


B&rgh,  Louis  H« 


Washington  -  riding  in  car 
Ford' s  Theatre  -  carried  from  theatre 


Tells  of  Question 

Lincoln  Asked  Him 

Memories  of  the  great  emancipator  ar« 
indelibly  printed  on  my  mind.  It  wa> 
while  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war  tha 
I  saw  our  president  on  several  occasions 

The  first  time  he  was  riding  in  his  ear 
nage  in   Washington,   D.   C,  in  1862. 

In   1S63   I   met   him   and  remember   hia 

very  distinctly,  for  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  his  voice. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  busy  loadibg 
heavy  artillery  to   be   hauled  to  the  boat. 

Our  great  and  beloved  president  ap- 
proached me  and  said,  "Where  do  you  haul 
these  to,  young  man?"  I  replied,  "My 
orders,  sir,  are  to  haul  them  to  the  boat, 
as  they  are  to  go  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac," 

I  shall  never  forget  his  tall  commanding 
presence  as  he  stood  at  the  arsenal  beside 
me. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  was  when 
he  was  being  carried  from  the  Ford  thea- 
ter after  being  shot. 

LOUIS  H.  BERGH. 

112  Hudson  Avenue. 
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Berry, 


Springfield  -  visited  in  home 


SEATTLE  WILL 
PAY  HOMAGE 
TO 


Advance  Ticket  Sale  Assures 
Throng;  E.  E.  Palmer,  Con- 
sul At  Vancouver,  Will  Speak 


Governor  Hartley,  Mayor  Harlin 
And  Other  Notables  Are  In- 
cluded In  Extensive  Program 


With  more  than  800  tickets 
sold  in  advance,  tonight's  Lin- 
c  o  1  n  Day  banquet  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Club, 
at  Civic  Auditorium,  promised 
to  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
observances  of  the  holiday  in 
the  state's  history. 

Ely  Elliot  Palmer,  United  States 
consul  general'  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
is  to  speak  on  "The  Universality 
of  Lincoln."  Henry  W,  Cramer, 
president  of  the  club,  will  present 
Reno   Odlin   as   toastmaster. 


Many  Notables 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Major  will  pro- 
nounce invocation,  and  Mayor  Rob- 
ert H.  Harlin  will  welcome  guests, 
with  responses  by  Edwin  J.  Tem- 
pleton,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, Lieut.  Gov.  John  A. 
Gellatly  and  Gov.  Roland  H.  Hart- 
ley. 

The  Republican  state  committee 
meeting,  scheduled  for  the  Olympic 
Hotel  this  morning,  assured  a  large 
attendance  of  party  leaders  from 
outside  points. 

Public  offices  and  banks  will  be 
closed  today  in  recognition  of  the 
legal  holiday.  Stores  and  schools 
will  remain  open. 


W.  H.  BERRY,  Civil  War  veteran,  who,  as  a "boy,  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  "at  salute"  as  a  mark  of  reverence  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipator's  natal  day.— (P.-I.  Photo.) 


VET  RECALLS 
LINCOLN  IK 


Early  this  morning  W.  H.  Berry, 
5020  36th  Ave.  S.  W.,  will  "come  to 
attention"  and  in  silence  salute  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  just 
as  he  has  done  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  Great  Emancipator's  birth- 
day for  many  years. 

With  a  clear  memory  skipping 
over  events  of  more  than  four 
score  years,  Berry,  now  ninety,  yes- 
terday recalled  what  he  considered 
Lincoln's  outstanding  characteris- 
tics as  they  registered  on  the  mind 
of  a  child  four  years  old. 

"That  was  in  the  spring  of 
1846,"  Berry  said,  "and  I  was 
four  years  old.  I  recall  that  Lin- 
coln, when  he  stayed  at  my 
father's  home  on  the  Springfield- 
Vandalia  pike,  kept  the  family, 
seated  at  supper  table,  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  his  funny 
stories. 


"I  was  also  astounded  in  my 
boyish  way,  at  the  great  number 
of  corn  pones  which  he  consumed, 
preferring  the  simple  corn  bread 
to  white  flour  biscuits  which,  be 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  white 
flour,  were  considered  a  luxury." 


Billings,  Mrs.   Grace  B. 


Grace  B.  Billints 


Kansas  Woman  Said  to  Ha-ve  In- 
spired   Lincoln's   Beard 

Delphos,  Kan.,  Nov.  3.— (AP)— 
Mrs.  Grace  Bedell  Billints,  88,  who 
as  a  girl  was  reputed  to  have  in- 
duced Abraham  Lincoln  to  grow  a 
beard,  died  yesterday. 

During  the  election  campaign  of 
1860,  Mrs.  Billints,  then  an  11-year- 
old  girl  living  in  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
noticed  some  election  poster  por- 
traits of  Lincoln. 

"Shocked,"  as  she  described  it,  by 
his  smooth-shaven  face,  she 
scrawled  this  letter  to  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nominee: 

"Dear  Mr.  Lincoln:  I  think  you 
would  look  better  with  whiskers 
Two  of  my  brothers  are  Repub- 
licans, two  are  Democrats.  I  think 
I  could  get  my  Democratic  broth- 
ers to  vote  for  you  if  you  wore  a 
beard.  The  rail  fence  around  your 
picture  in  the  poster  is  very  pretty 
Have  you   any   little   girls?" 

Four  days  later  she  received  this 
answer  from  Lincoln: 

"My  dear  Grace  Bedell:  Your 
very  agreeable  letter  of  the  15th  re- 
ceived. I  regret  to  say  I  have  no 
little  girl.  I  have  three  sons,  one 
17  years  old,  one  9  and  one  7. 
Speaking  of  whiskers,  don't  you 
think  people  would  call  it  a  silly 
affectation  if  I  should  begin  wear- 
ing whiskers?" 

At  the  time  of  her  death  Mrs. 
Billints  still  had  the  letter  she  re- 
ceived from  Lincoln. 
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Bilson,   Mrs.    Thaddeus  W.»e 


MRS.  THADDEUS  W.  BILSON 


Up-State  Woman,  90,  Saw  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  Heard  Lincoln 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y.,  July  15— Mrs. 
Alice  Bilson,  who  saw  the  horrors 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
heard  Lincoln's  famous  address  on 
that  battlefield,  died  here  yester- 
day in  the  Habberfield  Nursing 
Home,  where  she  had  been  staying 
recently.    Her  age  was  90. 

Mrs.  Bilson  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Gettysburg,  Adams  County,  Pa. 
She  was  9  years  old  when  the  his- 
toric conflict  took  place  near  her 
parents'  home  on  July  1-3,  1963. 
She  was  married  to  Thaddeus  W. 
Bilson,  a  paper  maker,  who  later 
was  employed  in  the  Fox  &  Russell 
paper  mills  on  the  Lake  Keuka 
outlet  near  Penn  Yan.  He  died  in 
1937.  For  several  years  Mrs.  Bil- 
son lived  in  Penn  Yan. 

Surviving  are  a  son,  Frank  E. 
Bilson  of  Greensboro,  N.  C;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  Voorhees  of 
Starkey,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Anne  Wagton. 


[From  Late  Edition  ot  Yesterday's  Times.] 
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3inns 

The  Man  Who 

When  Lincoln's  anniversary  approaches,  1 
always  remember  little  Mr.  Binns,  who  knew 
him.  For  it  was  much  more  through  Mr. 
Binns'  stories  and  recollections  than  through 
school  histories  that  I  grew  to  know  and 
love  "Old  Abe." 

I  lived  as  a  girl  in  the  nineties  in  a  little 
mountain  town  in  Colorado.  One  of  the  many 
colorful  figures  in  this  town  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers was  a  Mr.  Binns  who  had  come  west 
from   Springfield,    Illinois,    in    the    Colorado 
gold-rush  of  1859.  At  that  time  he  was  a  boy 
of    nineteen    and    a    saddler    and    harness- 
maker.    He    had    learned    his    trade    in    his 
father's   shop   in   Springfield   where  he  had 
lived  from-  1840  to  1859.  When  I  knew  Mr. 
Binns  he  was  a  hale  and  jolly  little  man,  a 
sort  of  miniature  edition  of  Horace  Greeley. 
|I  passed  his  shop  on  my  walk  to  and  from 
school  and  often  stopped  to  admire  a  gaudy 
feaddle   or  just   to   sniff   the   good   smell   of 
Jleather.  He  was  a  companionable  man  who 
loved  a  listener  and  he  was  full  of  tales  of 
the  early  days  in  Colorado.  I  heard  from  him 
about   the   Arapahoe   Indians    who   used    to 
camp   up  Left  Hand  Canyon,  of  the  herds 
of  antelope   that   bounded   over   the   plains 
in  those  far-off  days,  of  the  excitement  of 
finding  nuggets  of  gold  up  at  Gold  Hill  back 
in  the  60's. 

But  the  stories  I  liked  best  to  hear  were 
the  ones  he  told  about  Lincoln  "back  east" 
in  Springfield.  He  said  that  he  often  passed 
Lincoln's  two  story  house  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Jackson  on  his  way  to  school,  and 
many  times  saw  Lincoln  coming  down  the 
walk  pulling  Tad  in  a  little  wagon.  He  saw 
Lincoln,  too,  when  he  went  to  the  butcher's, 
his  immensely  tall  body  looking  awkward 
and  ungainly  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  the  in- 
variable grey  shawl  across  his  shoulders  on 
chilly  days.  Sometimes  he  met  him  going  for 
Tad's  milk  with  a  tin  bucket. 


Knew  Lincoln 

dreadful  the  first  five  minutes  of  that  speech, 
but  then  Lincoln  began  to  straighten  up,  his 
voice  stopped  trembling,  his  eyes  lighted  up. 
People  got  quieter  and  in  a  little  bit  you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  When  he  got 
really  warmed  up,  he  looked  like  a  different 
person,  with  a  kind  of  glory  about  him,  for 
all  he  was  homely  as  a  mud  fence.  Father 
said  afterwards  Abe  Lincoln  reminded  him 
of  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets." 

Mr.  Binns  told  the  story  of  that  warm 
summer  day  so  often  that  I  learned  it  by 
heart.  I  didn't  do  it  for  a  history  lesson  but 
because  I  wanted  to  keep  the  picture  alive 
in  my  mind.  Other  children  often  joined  me 
and  to  all  of  us  Mr.  Binns  bequeathed  a 
legacy,  an  intimate,  loving  picture  of  the 
man  who  loved  people.        Ines  Macaulay 


"Though  Springfield  was  the  capital,  it 
wasn't  so  big  but  that  everyone  knew  every- 
one else,  and  we  all  took  a  peculiar  pride 
in  Abe  Lincoln.  He  was  different  from  any- 
body else.  God  just  made  one  Abe  Lincoln. 
Sometimes  he  was  so  sad  looking  he  scared 
even  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  and  other 
times  his  eyes  just  danced  with  fun.  He  was 
kind  of  raw-boned  and  gangly,  but  strong 
as  an  ox.  He  never  drank  any  liquor  and  I 
guess  he  must  have  been  the  only  member  of 
the  bar  that  didn't  in  those  days." 

Mr.  Binns  heard  Lincoln  make  two 
speeches,  the  first  one  accepting  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  Senator  in  Springfield 
and  the  second  time  in  a  debate  with  Douglas 
at  Jacksonville.  Young  Binns,  he  was  then, 
a  restless  lad  of  18,  dreaming  about  joining 
a  caravan  and  going  West.  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  politics,  he  went  with  his  father  to 
hear  Lincoln  begin  with  the  solemn  words: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

But  what  startled  and  dismayed  Lincoln's 
hearers  were  the  bold,  ringing  words  which 
were  to  become  famous  over  the  nation: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand!  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

Mr.  Binns  said  the  whole  town  talked 
about  the  speech  and  felt  sorry  he  had  said 
those  words. 

"Folks  thought  his  political  career  was 
plumb  ruined,"  was  how  Mr.  Binns  put  it. 


In  the  summer  of  1858  young  Binns  and 
his  father  went  to  Jacksonville  to  hear  Lin- 
coln debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He 
described  vividly  the  great  crowd  that  came 
by  carriage  and  train,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back to  listen  to  the  orators. 

He  told  of  the  noisy  procession  with  Lin- 
coln riding  ahead  in  a  dusty  carriage,  of  how 
he  looked  and  how  the  people  cheered  him. 
He  described  his  feelings  that  afternoon 
when  Lincoln  "sort  of  unwound  himself"  to 
answer  the  courtly,  elegant  Douglas. 

"Father  and  I  just  looked  at  each  other 
when  Lincoln  started  to  speak.  He  was  so 
homely,  so  sort  of  gangly  with  his  coat  that 
didn't  seem  big  enough  for  him  and  his  big, 
gnarled  hands  and  his  shoulders  hunched  up. 
His  voice  was  so  poor  people  couldn't  hear 
him  at  first,  and  some  girls  near  us  began 
to  titter  in  a  silly  way.  Father  and  I  felt 
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"here  Stood  Lincoln 

Some  Stood  at  Attention, 
•  Others  Simply  Gawked 

(The  following  incident,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  a 
young  Union  soldier,  was  told  to  Carl  H.  Bissell,  of  Syra~ 
cuse,  by  his  father,  Lewis-  Bissell,  a  soldier  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry  at  the  time.) 


IN  May  of  1863,  my  regiment  was  assigned  to  garrison  duty  in  sev- 
eral of  the  outlying  small  forts  on  the  Alexandria-Mount  Vernon 
highway.  Nearby  was  Fort  Lyon,  an  enormous  earthwork  armed 
with  heavy  guns.  Garrison  duty  was  dull,  monotonous  business.  I 
was  sick  of  it  and  for  some  time  had  been  hoping  for  excitement  of 
almost  any  kind. 

Suddenly,  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Lyon,  came  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  small  explosions.  Then  a  roar  which  shook  the  whole 
earth. 

As  soon  as  debris  stopped  falling,  I,  with  many  others,  ran  to 
Fort  Lyon.  We  found  the  interior  a  complete  and  smoking  wreck, 
Dead  and  dying  men  were  scattered  all  about  the  area.  Due  to 
someone's  carelessness,  eight  tons  of  powder  had  been  exploded,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  shells  and  small  ammunition.  Twenty-one  men 
had  been  killed  instantly  and  several  more  died  later  of  injuries 
received. 


Fort  Was  Stricken 

THE  disaster  so  disorganized  the  garrison  that  a  detail  from  my 
regiment  was  mustered  for  guard  duty  at  the  stricken  fort. 

So  it  was  that  June  10,  1863,  found  me  pacing  back  and  forth  on 
top    of  Fort  Lyon's  western  rampart. 

From  my  vantage  ground,  I  could  see  all  of  Alexandria.  Be- 
yond, in  the  distance,  the  unfinished  dome  of  the  capitol  rose  against 
the  sky.  Westward  the  long  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
was  clearly  distinguishable. 

Without  special  interest,  I  noticed  that  one  dust  cloud  had  turned 
off  the  Fairfax  road  and  was  moving  toward  the  fort.  Occasional 
flashes  of  reflected  sunlight  from  polished  metal  indicated  cavalry. 
I  could  also  make  out  several  wagons  and,  as  the  procession  drew 
nearer,  a  closed  carriage.  A  cavalry  guard  for  supply  wagons  was 
no  novelty,  so  I  was  not  overly  impressed.  But  I  did  happen  to  be 
almost  directly  above  the  entrance  when  the  caravan  arrived. 


Closed  Carriage 


OUR  colonel,  a  gruff  giant,  was  in  command  of  the  guard  and,  on 
noticing  the  closed  carriage,  suspected  it  contained  civilians, 
who  were  not  permitted  in  fortifications.  He  strode  over  to  the 
carriage,  unceremoniously  thrusting  his  head  inside.  Instantly  he 
jerked  it  out,  snapped  to  attention  and  simultaneously  swung  his 
gauntleted  right  hand  to  the  visor  of  his  cap.  Other  nearby  officers 
did    likewise. 

The  door  of  the  carriage  opened  and  out  popped  a  short,  fat 
man.  His  appearance  and  attitude  suggested  a  person  almost  burst- 
ing from  pressure  of  self-importance.  I  recognized  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton. 

Next  thru  the  doorway  came  a  high  hat.  It  started  to  rise— and 
continued  going  up  until  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  ever  stop. 
But  it  did — and  there  stood  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Gravely  he  returned  the  salutes  of  the  rigid  officers,  then 
smiled,  and  shook  hands  with  our  colonel.    Introductions  followed. 


Asked  Questions 

HE  was  escorted  into  the  interior  of  the  fort,  where  he  viewed  the 
wreckage  of  the  explosion  and  examined  the  hole  where  the 
magazine  had  stood.  He  appeared  to  be  asking  questions.  As  he 
moved  among  the  various  groups  of  soldiers  who  were  clearing 
away  the  debris,  some  stood  at  attention,  some  simply  gawked — but 
all  stopped  work.  * 

Gradually  as  he  circled  the  interior,  he  reapproached  my  station. 
Nearby  a  soldier  was  chopping  a  log.  Like  the  others,  he  ceased 
work  when  he  discovered  the  president. 

Lincoln  stopped,  smiled,  and  after  a  moment  said,  "I  used  to 
swing  an  axe — think  I  can  now.     May  I  trv?" 
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The   soldier,   nonplussed,  surrendered  the  axe. 

Lincoln  tested  the  edge  with  his  thumb,  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  pressed  the  high  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  then  took  his  posi- 
tion. The  axe  came  up  in  an  easy,  unhurried  sweep  and  without 
pause  flashed  downward.  The  blade  bit  into  the  log  with  that 
satisfying  "chuck"  which  accompanies  a  well  delivered  blow.  Again 
and  again  that  same  smooth  upsweep  and  flashing  arc  as  the  blade 
descended. 


Abe  Was  Chopping 

IT  did  not  take  long  for  word  to  speed  around  that  Abe  was 
chopping  wood.  Every  soldier  who  could,  arrived  on  the  double 
quick,  and  scrambled  for  souvenir  chips.  The  officers,  restrained  by 
the  dignity  of  shoulder  straps,  could  only  look  on. 

After  having  cut  a  deep,  smooth  notch  nearly  thru  the  log,  he 
stopped,  looked  about,  and  seemed  surprised  that  he  had  acquired 
so  many  spectators.  For  a  moment  he  looked  into  the  faces  about 
him. 

Then  smiling,  he  placed  the  axe  head  beside  his  right  foot,  held 
the  end  of  the  helve  between  his  thumb  and  straightened  fingers, 
and  with  deliberate  slowness  raised  arm  and  axe  to  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, shoulder  high.  After  sweeping  it  oVer  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  men,  he  returned  it  with  the  same  slow  motion  to  the  starting 
position.     "Can  any  of  you  boys  do  that?"  he  asked. 

With  the  group  of  officers,  he  moved  toward  the  entrance  where 
his  carriage  and  escort  was  waiting.  Happening  to  look  up,  he  saw 
me.  He  stopped,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  apparently  de- 
cided to  view  the  country  from  atop  the  rampart. 


Waved  Them  Back 

TURNING,  he  strode  up  the  ramp  to  a  gun  platform.  The  officers 
started  to  follow  but  he  waved  them  back.  Placing  one  foot 
high  on  a  gun  carriage,  he  raised  himself  so  that  he  could  place  his 
other  foot  on  top  of  the  earthwork.  Only  a  man  possessing  legs  of 
unusual. length  could  have  so  easily  lifted  himself  to  that  height. 

I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  presented  arms. 
He  saluted  in  a  slow,  unmilitary  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  down  into  my  face.  I  am  only  five  feet,  seven.  We  must 
have  presented  an  odd  contrast! 

I  have  never  forgotten  his  eyes.  They  had  a  penetrating, 
searching  quality  that  did  not  seem  in  keeping  with  his  almost  sad 
yet  benign   expression. 

He  wore  a  black  suit,  the  coat  of  which  was  long — reaching  be- 
low his  knees.  His  shirt  was  white,  with  an  ill-fitting  low  collar.  A 
narrow  black  bow  tie,  carelessly  knotted,  and  a  high  hat  completed 
his   costume. 

I  got  the  impression  that  he  gave  only  passing  heed  to  his  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless,  there  was  a  dignity  about  him  that  no  ap- 
parel could  have  impaired. 


He  Gazed  Quietly 

TURNING  from  me,  he  looked  southwestward  toward  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  With  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  he  gazed 
quietly. 

Minutes  passed. 

A  lazy  June  breeze  fluttered  the  ends  of  his  tie  and  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  and  stirred  little  swirls  of  dust  at  his  feet. 

What  was  there  about  those  mountains  that  held  his  interest? 
Later  events   supplied  the  answer. 

Lee  was  withdrawing  his  army  which  had  confronted  the  Union 
army  at  Fredericksburg,  was  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  was  again 
entering  the  valley   of   the   Shenandoah. 

This  movement  had  but  one  meaning — another  attempt  to  invade 
the  north.  The  Union  forces  under  General  Hooker,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  also  moving  northward  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  sep- 
arating ridge  of  mountains. 

All  this  Lincoln  knew.  Might  he  not  have  been  wondering 
where  and  when  those  armies  would  meet  in  another  bloody 
struggle?    Three  weeks  later  came  Gettysburg. 


Joined  Stanton 

WITH  a  slight  start,  he  ceased  his  contemplation  of  the  panorama, 
turned  about,  descended  and  joined  the  waiting  officers  and 
impatient  Secretary  Stanton.  Again  he  shook  hands,  entered  his 
carriage  and  drove  away. 

However,  altho  he  had  departed,  Lincoln  was  not  forgotten  by  us 
at  Fort  Lyon.  He  had  left  with  us  an  impression  that  could  not  ba 
erased.  All  afternoon,  men  tried  to  equal  his  feat  with  the  ax.  None 
could.  And  ever  after,  in  my  memory,  as  well  as  in  the  memories 
of  all  men  there  that  afternoon,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  remained  a 
living  person — a  man  of  surprising  abilities — a  truly  human  figure. 
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coin's  Death  Each  Year  on  Anniversary 

of   Birth 


The  portrait,  of  Lincoln,  shown 
above  is  a  treasured  possession  of 
Mrs.  Allen  D.  Strickler,  136  Buffam 
street.  It  was  drawn  by  James 
Sangster,  then*  a  young  Buffalo 
artist,  70  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  by  the  President  here. 
Beiow  is  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bissing,  who 
since  she  was  a  child  of  10  has  made 
an  annual  rite  of  the  Great^Eman- 
cinator's  birthday.       „      jr 


w  Childhood  Adoration  of 
Great  Emancipator 

By  ETHEL  M.  HOFFMAN 

Times  Staff  Writer 

At  the  age  of  ten,  most  of  us  had 
heroes.  Movie  actors,  explorers,  ath- 
letes. We  hoarded  clippings  about 
them  and  hung  their  pictures  facing 
our  beds.  But  they  didn't  last.  Time 
and  cynic  meditation  took  them  from 
us  and  gave  us  others. 

That's  where  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bissing 
is  different.  At  the  age  of  10,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  her  hero.  And  to- 
day at  76,  she  still  speaks  his  name 
with  an  excited  reverence.  After 
sixty-odd  years— after  the  ruthless 
tides  of  birth  and  death  have  swept 
in  and  out  of  her  house  unceasingly 
—still,  the  saddest  day  of  her  life  was 
the  day  Lincoln  died. 

In  a  way  she  was  luckier  than 
most  of  us  whose  heroes  got  fat  on 
us  or  lose  their  flair  for  finding  last 
frontiers.  April  15,  1865,  Ford's  the- 
ater, J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  his  pistol 
took  Lincoln  off  when  he  was  still  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  But  the 
thought  that  his  early  death  helped 
crystalize  him  for  Mrs.  Bissing  in  all 
his  incorruptibility  does  not  comfort 
her.  And  today  is  a  black  day  indeed 
in  her  little  East  North  street  house 
where  she  lives  with  her  "baby  son," 
who  is,  incidentally,  43  years  old  and 
six  foot  six. 

Reads  Sad  Story  Again 

For  today  is  the  day  that  Mrs.  Biss- 
ing gets  out  her  copy  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  published  April  15,  1865,  and7 
reads  over  all  the  torturing  details// 
her  hero's  assassination.  ' 


She  does  that  twice  a  year.  Once 
on  Lincoln's  birthday  and  again  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death.  It  is 
the  kind  of  ritual  that  is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  true  hero-worshippers. 
And,  besides,  she  is  determined  that 
her  grandson,  Paul  Greenfield,  and 
her  small  great-grandson,  Jackie 
Hoerbet,  will  grow  up  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  great  martyr  always 
before  them. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Lin- 
coln died,"  said  Mrs.  Bissing.  "I  was 
only  10  then.  But  I  had  always  m|de 
i  a  hero  of  Lincoln.  He  wasViclf  a 
gooa  man,"  such"  a  kind  man?  Tnat  i 
day  my  father  went  downtown  to  get ! 
the  morning  paper  and  when  he  re- 
turned my  mother  sat  down  in  a 
chair  near  the  windows  and  opened 
it.  She  opened  the  New  York  Her- 
ald first.  Her  mouth  flew  open  and 
her  eyes  became  wide. 

"President  Is  Killed!" 

'"Mein  Gott,  our  President  is 
killed!'  she  cried.  I  said  nothing,  I 
could  not  even  cry.  Later  when  ev- 
eryone had  finished  reading  the  pa- 
per, I  stole  into  the  room,  folded  it 
up,  tucked  it  under  my  skirts  and  ran 
up  to  my  room  to  hide  it.  Here  it  is. 
I  have  kept  it  all  these  years."  She 
laid  the  tattered  yellow  copy  on  the 
table  before  me. 

But  the  weeks  of  sorrow  had  only 
just  begun  for  little  Gertie  Terhaar, 
as  Mrs.  Bissing  was  then  known.  For 
two  weeks  following  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln, the  entire  city  was  in  a  state  of 
alternating  gloom  and  vrndictiveness. 

"Court  house,  post  office  building, 
private  residences  and  business  houses 
were  festooned  with  crepe.  Many 
Buffalonians  wore  Lincoln  buttons 
wreathed  with  bits  of  mourning  rib- 
bon. 

"I  remember  my  father  speaking  of 
the  furor  raised  in  the  papers  because 
the  residence  of  ex-P^esident  Millard 
Fillmore  on  Delaware  avenue  at 
Niagara  Square  the  site  of  the  present 
Hotel  Statler  was  the  only  house  on 
the  street  bearing  no  mark  of  respect. 
All  during  the  four  years  of  the  war 
no  flag  had  been  displayed  there  and 
now  there  was  no  bourning.  Some  vin- 
dictive citizen  supplied  the  omission 
by  daubing  the  front  of  the  house 
with  black  mud  one  night.  And  the 
papers  reported  the  next  morning 
that  the  distinguished  citizen  himself 
had  come  out  and  removed  the  stains." 

Two  Funeral  Exercises 

"Within  one  week  Buffalo  had  two 
funeral  exercises  for  the  dead  Presi- 
dent. The  first  took  place  April  19, 
1865,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  sol- 
emn pageant.  Schools,  civic  societies, 
the  police,  the  regiment,  private  car- 
riages bearing  the  social  elite  of  the 
city,  all  joined  in  the  procession.  The 
funeral  car  was  a  magnificent  affair 
of  black  velvet  with  an  arched  canopy 
bordered  with  silver  fringe,  looped 
with  silver  cord  and  surmounted  by 
a  sable  plume  erected  over  the  coffin 
on  a  raised  dais.  The  car  was  drawn 
by  six  white  horses,  covered  to  the 
feet  in  black  silk,  each  attended  by  a 
colored  groom.  It  was  this  same  car 
that  was  to  carry  the  body  of  the 
President  when  it  came  through  Buf- 
falo on  April  27,  on  its  way  to  burial 
in  Springfield,  111. 

"The  solemn  procession  wended  its 
i  way  down  Niagara  street  from  the 
Square  to  Main  street,  up  Main  to 
Tupper,  Tupper  to  Delaware,  Dela- 
ware to  Niagara,  Niagara  to-Maii  and 
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I  Main  to  the  Terrace,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  held. 

Rain  Poured  Down 

"The  weather  was  fine  all  during 
the  exercises.  But  directly  afterward 
there  was  a  terrible  downpour  of  rain. 
Seemed  like  the  very  heavens  were 
weeping,"  says  Mrs.  Bissing. 

On  April  27,  Mr.  Terhaar  took  the 
sad  little  Gertie  down  to  the  Exchange 
street  depot  to  see  the  funeral  train 
come  in,  along  with  thousands  of  oth- 
er grief-stricken  Buffalonians. 

"I  remember  the  engine.  There 
was  a  full  length  portrait  of  Lincoln 
in  front,  under  the  head  light.  It 
was  draped  with  flags  and  crepe. 

"The  body  was  placed  on  the  fu- 
neral car.  Throngs  followed  it  slowly 
up  Washington  street  to  the  Young 
Men's  association  club  rooms  in  Main 
and  Eagle  streets.  The  dear  good 
man's  face  was  revealed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  few  hours.  There  he  lay  on 
the  double  dais,  surrounded  by  floral 
offerings,  while  St.  Cecelia's  society 
sang  elegies  and  the  bands  played 
dirges  outside.  At  10  p.  m.,  they 
closed  the  lid  and  took  him  away." 
*     *     * 

Mrs.  Bissing  is  the  wife  of  the  late 
ex-councilman  Prank  J.  Bissing.  She 
is  a  native  Buffalonian  and  has  tre- 
mendous faith  in  Buffalo. 

"Unemployment,  poof!  I  have  lived 
through  three  such  depressions.  My 
husband  died  during  the  last  one — in 
1893.  Business  and  people,  we  all  have 
storms  to  weather,  but  if  we  appeal 
to  God,  He  will  see  us  through.  Buf- 
falo is  coming  along,  don't  you  for- 
et  it!"  ^ 
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Editorial- 
SPRINGFIELD,  111;,  Feb. 
11  (UP)  —  A  newly  discov- 
ered diary  today  is  helping 
historians  fill  in  gaps  in  a 
year  in  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln  and  his  family.  The 
146th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
will  be  observed  here  tomor- 
row. 

The  diary  was  kept  by  Mrs^ 
William  M.  Black,  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Lincolns  here  for 
'  six  months  in  late  1851  and 
early  1852.  It  and  other  docu- 
ments' have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  grandson,  Mal- 
colm A.  Black,  65,  of  Lemay, 
Mo. 

Black  recently  offered  the 
diary  for  historical  study.  He 
also  made  available  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln to  Mrs.  Black.  A  nine- 
page  article  of  excerpts  and 
notes  on  the  diary  will  be 
published  in  the  spring  issue 
of  the  journal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  in 
April. 

«A  BLANK  YEAR* 

Dr.Harry  Pratt,  state  his- 
torian, said  the  diary  cov- 
ered a  period  that  is  "a  blank 
year  in  Lincoln's  life,"  ex- 
cept for  records  of  his  trav- 
els on  the  Court  Circuit  and 
his  political  activity.     - 

Mrs.  Black's  diary  con- 
cerns her  life  in  Springfield 
from  January  through  May, 
1852,  and  a  few  entries  in  the 
following  months  in  St. 
Louis,  where  her  husband  op- 
erated a  store. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  letter  was 
written  Sept.  17,  1853.  She 
asked  Mrs.  Black  to  get  her 
"a  white  fur  hat  for  a  boy  of 
six  months"  (her  son,  Tad) 
and  a  "drawn  satin  bonnet," 
presumably  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  she  had 
the  trim  materials  for  the 
bonnet  and  would  sew  them 
on  herself. 
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TAD  WAS  YOUNGEST 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  con- 
cerned with  fashion  in  writ- 
ing about  the  hats.  ' 

"I  presume  ere  this  the  fall 
styles  have  been  received," 
she  said. 

She  also  made  a  joking 
reference  that  it  was  all 
right  if  the  price  went  above 
four  dollars  because  "it  will 
last  all  my  boys."  Tad  was 
her  youngest  child. 

Pratt  said  the  diary  "sheds 
light  on  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's 
social  and  religious  activi- 
ties." It  begins  with  a  New 
Year's  Day  entry  ("took  tea 
at  Mrs.  Lincoln's")  and 
traces  Mrs.  Black's  growing 
friendship     with     Lincoln's 

wife  and  her  dependence  on 
Mrs.  Lincoln  for  comfort  aft- 
er Mrs.  Black's  son  died 
March  24. 

Mrs.  Black's  husband  was 
establishing  his  store  in  St. 
Louis  at  this  time  and  was 
home  infrequently.  He  re- 
turned home  when  their  son 
died,  but  left  two  days  after 
the  funeral. 

Official  observances  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  tomorrow 
will  center  in  Springfield. 
The  Illinois  capital  claims 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  as  its  most  re- 
vered citizen. 

Public  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  will  make  pil- 
grimages to  his  tomb  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  here,  where 
his  body  was  buried  after  it 
was  returned  from  Washing- 
ton in  1865. 

WILL  OPEN  ROOMS 

Col.  Richard  D.  Boerem, 
adviser  to  the  Illinois.  Na- 
tional Guard,  will  place  a 
wreath  for  President  Eisen- 
hower at  Lincoln's  tomb. 

Gov.  Stratton  will  place 
the  wreath  at  the  tomb  for 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

State  officials  plan  to  open 
six  more  rooms  in  the  Lin- 
colm  home  here. 


Blackford,   Joseph 
HE   KNEW   LINCOLN. 


Aged  Indiana  Man's  Recollections  of 
the  Martyr  President./ C/f 

Boonville,    Ind.,    correspondence    of   the 

New  York  Evening  I'ost:  When  the  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  is 
celebrated  next  Sunday  mans-  will  recall 
sio.ies  they  have  heard  of  the  great 
man's  early  days  In  Warrick  and  Spencer 
counties,  ind.  "Uncle"  Joseph  Blackford, 
Etg  years  old,  the  oldest  settler  of  south- 
ern Indiana  now  living,  who  was  born 
and  reared  near  the  village  of  Lincoln 
City,  not  only  remembers  the  stories  told 
by  the^older,  people  who  knew  Lincoln  an. I 
of  his  visits  to  Boonville,  but  he  remem- 
bers having  seen  Lincoln  himself  in  the 
little  village  of  Lincoln  City,  Ind..  where 
they  often  met  at  a  little  grist  mill  to  ex- 
change   their    corn    for    meal. 

Speaking  of  these  incidents,  Blackford 
said: 

"I  was  quite  young  and  accompanied 
my  father  on  his  various  trips  to  this 
little  grist  mill,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
first  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  a  strip 
of  a  boy,  very  little  larger  than  1  was. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Lincoln  family 
moved  to  Illinois  and  I  never  saw  him 
any  more.  Many  a  time  I  have  accom- 
panied my  father  to  see  the  old  places 
Lincoln  frequented.  One  of  these  places 
was  that  of  John  A.  Brackenridge,  who 
lived  near  Boonville.  He  was  among  In- 
diana's foremost  lawyers  and  he  delighted 
in  telling  of  Lincoln's  visits  to  his  house 
to  read  law  and  rejoiced  over  the  fact 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  training  the 
emancipator. 

"I  also  remember  having  seen  the  old 
log  courthouse  at  Lincoln  City,  where, 
Lincoln  would  go  with  his  father  during 
sessions  of  court  to  see  something  of  the 
working  of  the  law.  This  courthouse  was 
so  open  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
court  there  in  the  winter  months,  and  it 
was  torn  down  shortly  after  the  Lincoln 
family  moved  away." 

Blackford  is  a  farmer.  He  lives  on  the 
same  farm  and  in  the  same  house  in 
which  his  first  boy  was  bom,  sixty-nine 
years  ago.  Despite  his  age  he  is  hearty. 
On  January  17  he  sat  for  a  photograph, 
the  first  he  ever  had  taken,  and  cut  near-: 
ly  a  cord  of  wood.  Thirty  of  his  neigh -i 
bors  joined  in  an  old  fashioned  wood 
chopping  for  the  old  man  that  day.  He! 
has  six  children  living.  The  youngest  is( 
i5  years  old.  Mrs.  Blackford  died  in  lMfli 
at  the  age  of  81.  Blackford  and  his  sons 
have  been  known  for  the  fine  quality  of 
tobacco  they  raise.  The  father  helped 
raise  the  crop  of  1910  and  as  usual  re- 
ceived the  top  price  for  it.  He  supports 
himself  with  a  cane  when  walking,  but 
in  the  tobacco  path  the  hoe  takes  the 
place  of  the  stick.  He  has  smoked  and 
chewed  tobacco  all  his  life. 

Many  of  the  stories  written  about  the 
early  Lincoln  settlement,  according  to 
Blackford,  are  false;  but  at  the  best  the 
hardships  of  the  family  were  extreme. 
They  settled  near  Boonville  and  remained 
there  until  Lincoln  became  a  young  ir.an. 
Then  they  went  to  Illinois.  It  was  around 
the  fireplace  in  the  Spencer  county  home 
that  Lincoln  developed  his  love  for  books, 
and  it  was  in  a  library  in  this  end  of  In- 
diana that  he  began  to  read  law.  The 
old  settlers  relate  that  after  Lincoln 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bracken- 
ridge, the  lawyer  invited  the  boy  to  visit 
at  bis  home  in  the  country,  and  night 
after  Right  thereafter  Lincoln  sat  before 
the  open  fireplace  and  pondered  over  the 
pages  of  law  books.  Lenpha  A.  Folsom, 
an  attorney  of  Boonville,  owns  the  old 
Brackeni  iilKe  library,  including  some  of 
the  books   Lincoln  is  said   to  have   used. 

On  a  little  hill  at  Lincoln  City,  Ind., 
lies  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  of 
the  president,  A  few  years  ago  this  al- 
most forgotten  spot  was  taken  by  the 
state  of  Indiana  and  a  park  created. 
Broad  concrete  walks  and  a  macadam 
road  for  vehicles  have  been  built.  At  t h<- 
grave  is  a  monument,  sculptured  from  the 
Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield.  An  iron 
fence  encloses  the  burial  plot  ami  the 
entire'  plot  consists  of  fourteen  acres, 
nearly  all  covered  by.  a  natural  forest  of 
oak,   ash   and   hickory   trees. 


Lincoln  City,    Ind. 
met  at   grist  mill 
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[eard  Cannon  Shot  Which 

Told  of  Slave  Emancipation 

By  FRANCIS  DURBIN  BLAKESLEE 


Though  many  years  have  passed 
and  I  find  myself  beyond  that  age 
called  youth,  I  still  am  not  too  old 
to  be  interested  with  you  in  one  of 
the  greatest  characters  that  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  of  human 
history — Abraham  Lincoln. 

I,  myself,  heard  more  than  a  half 
a  century  ago,  at  the  Nation's 
capital,  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
which  announced  to  the  city  and  by. 
wire  to  the  world,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  that  minute  voted 
to  submit  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, forever  prohibiting  African 
slavery.  I  realize  there  are  few  now 
living  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln  but  such  was  the  privilege 
given  me.  In  my  life  there  has 
come  another  very  rare  privilege.  I 
have  a  letter  written  to  a  member 
of  my  .family  by  a  woman  on  the 
tenth  day  before  she  was  a  hundred 
years  old.  I  recall  having  heard  her 
tell  of  her  interviews,  when  a  girl, 
with  George  Washington.  There  is 
but  one  link  between  me  and  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  who  died  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  1799. 

As  a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office  at  Washington  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  including  the 
close  of  that  great  struggle,  fre- 
quent opportunities  came  for  me  to 
see  President  Lincoln.  Not  often 
except  in  assemblies  for  he  was  too 
busy  to  spend  much  time  on  the 
streets  or  elsewhere.  Among  the 
places  of  interest  where  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  see  the  President, 
was  when  he  attended  religious  ser- 
vices held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
in  those  days  it  was  a  custom  to 
hold  such  services  inviting  the 
ablest  ministers  and  speakers  to  ad- 
dress the  gathering. 

In  reviewing  my  diary,  I  find 
that  on  Monday,  January  2,  1865, 
in  company  with  two  others,  I 
called  on  the  President  which  was 
a  pleasure  that  has  always  remained 
fresh  in  my  memory.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  stand  with  hun- 
dreds of  others  on  the  White  House 
grounds  and  listen  to  the  President 
as  he  delivered  what  proved  to  be 
his  last  public  address.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Richmond,  the  cruel 


war  was  over,  and  in  response  to  a 
great  demand  President  Lincoln 
stood  in  a  window  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  White  House  and  spoke 
to  the  people.  On  two  different  oc- 
casions in  recent  years  when  men- 
tioning this  incident  in  a  lecture,  I 
have  had  come  to  me  two  people  to 
say  that  they,  too,  stood  that  day 
and  heard  as  did  I  this  last  message. 
Three  days  later  the  President  was 
assassinated. 

A  companion  and  myself  on  a 
trip  to  the  Navy  Yard  to  see  one 
of  the  monitors  that  had  just  been 
brought  in  after  being  damaged  in 
the  Fort  Fisher  engagement,  met 
the  President  and  his  wife  as  they 
drove  up  to  the  platform  who  were 
also  making  a  trip  of  inspection. 
We  saluted  and  in  turn  had  the 
salute  returned.  I  am  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  we  were  among  those 
who  saw  the  President  later  than 
did  any  of  his  cabinet  as  this  was 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening 
when  he  was  killed. 

I  stood  beside  the  casket  in  the 
White  House;  thousands  were  un- 
able to  gain  entrance.  I  was  in  the 
funeral  procession,  being  a  member 
of  a  company  made  up  of  clerks 
from  the  government  office  that 
formed  a  part  of  the  military  sec- 
tion. 

On  the  second  of  May  I  met  Bos- 
ton Corbett;  this  was  just  six  days 
after  Corbett  had  shot  the  assassin 
Booth  in  the  Garrett  barn  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
devotion  of  Lincoln  for  his  mother. 
You  have  read  how  as  a  lad  of  nine 
years,  standing  beside  the  bed  upon 
which  lay  his  dying  mother,  he 
promised  her  that  he  never  would 
use  intoxicating  liquors.  He  kept 
that  vow  and  this  at  a  time  and  in 
a  region  where  nearly  everyone 
drank  liquor  at  least  occasionally. 
He  was  a  prohibitionist  a  genera- 
tion ahead  of  his  time.  A  total 
abstinence  pledge  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln  in  his  young  man- 
hood has  been  signed  by  more  than 
six  million  Sunday  School  children 
of  the  nation.  That  pledge  was, 
'Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage  is  productive 
of    oauoerism,    degradation,     and 


crime,  and  believing  it  is  our  duty 
to  discourage  that  which  produces 
more  evil  than  good,  we,  therefore, 
pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bev- 
erage." 

When  he  had  finished  his  task;  a 
work  befitting  a  god,  the  Eternal, 
in  whose  name  and  for  whose  sake 
he  had  done  it  all,  sent  a  convoy 
of  His  Angels  to  bear  him  from  the 
earth  which  was  no  longer  worthy 
to  hold  him,  to  his  place  among 
the  crowned  immortals.  One  of  the 
highest  compliments  paid  this  great 
man  was  by  his  one-time  bitter 
enemy,  Stanton,  who  while  present 
at  the  bedside  when  the  final  breath 
was  drawn,  said,  "He  now  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

Abraham  Lincoln — good  in  his 
greatness  and  great  in  his  goodness. 


FRANCIS  D.  BLAKEST  FE 
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BLAKSSLEB,  DR.  F.D. 


Washington  -  saluted  the  Lincolns  in  carrir 


age 


Dr.  F  .D.  Blakeslee,  Authority 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dies 

Funeral  Today  for  Man  Believed  Last  Remaining 
Person  to  Have  Seen  President  Day  of  Assassination 


Another  chapter  in  American 
history  closed  yesterday  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  Francis  Durbin 
Blakeslee,  96,  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  remaining  person 
to  have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  day  he  was  assassinated. 

An  authority  on  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  Dr.  Blakes- 
lee, who  had  written  a  book  on 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  was  employed  in 
Washington  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  work- 
ing as  a  clerk  in  the  quartermas- 
ter general's  office. 

Dr.  Blakeslee,  who  delivered 
numerous  lectures  on  his  remi- 
niscences of  Lincoln,  saw  the 
President  almost  daily  for  a  year 
and  a  half  while  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

The  day  Lincoln  was  shot  Dr. 


jhters  Whip 
District 


Equipment  and  men  from  the 
Newhall  and  Vincent  patrol  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  fire  fighters  from 
Pine  Canyon,  were  battling  the 
blaze,  according  to  Capt.  J.  R. 
Trout  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire 
Warden. 

The  fire  was  tha  fourth  one 
this  year  in  the  Acton  area.  A 
10-acre  tract  two  miles  west  of 
the  village  was  ravaged  by  fire 
Friday. 


Blakeslee  saluted  him  and  his 
wife  as  they  drove  by  in  their 
carriage.  Three  days  prior  to 
the  assassination  he  heard  Lin- 
coln's last  speech,  delivered  from 
a  second -story  window  of  the 
White  House. 
After    Lincoln's    death,    Dr. 


Dr.  Francis  D.  Blakeslee 


Blakeslee  stood  beside  his  casket 
in  the  White  House,  and  later 
took  part  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion. 

Dr.  Blakeslee,  who  lived  at 
2702  S.  Hobart  Blvd.,  also  boast- 
ed among  his  memories  that  in 

Continued  from  First  "Page 

addition  to  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Lincoln  he  once  shook 
hands  with  an  elderly  woman 
who,  in  turn,  had  shaken  hands 
with  George  Washington. 

Funeral  services  will  be  con- 
ducted at  5  p.m.  today  at  Reed 
Bros.,  Tapley  &  Geiger  Chapel. 

Besides  his  widow,  Dr.  Blakes- 
lee leaves  two  sons,  George  and 
Elbert,  and  a  daughter,  Theo- 
dora. 

He  was  chaplain  of  the  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  National  Lincoln 
FelloAvship,  and  for  36  years  Avas 
president  of  Methodist  coeduca- 
tional boarding  schools. 
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31a ir ,  Mrs .  Asian da 


Atchison,  111* 
speech  at  Methodist  church 


Mrs.   Amanda  M 

Lincoln  s  Atchis 

Tells  a  Glohe^ 

Today   is  the  birthday   of  Abraham] 

Lincoln.  „  ,  Am      c. 

Sixty-four  years  ago,  Decembei  ~, 
1859  Lincoln  delivered  an  address  in 
Atchison  at  the  old  Methodist  ehurch 
on  "The  Issues  of  the  Day.  It- -WM 
the  same  address  he  afterwards  deliv- 
ered at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  \orlc 
A  stone  marker  was  placed  several 
yeai  aV  north  of  the  courthouse  rn 
mpmorv  of  the  occasion.  It  is  311. .1 
Ss  the  street  from  the  old  Metho- 
dist  church.  ^     ,, 

Possiblv  the  only  woman  now  nj 
ing  in  Atchison  who  was  Present  at 
the  church  that  evening,  and  heard 
Lincoln  speak,  is  Mrs.  Amanda  Blavr 
1142  Atchison  street.  Dunns  his  stay 
tere  Lincoln  put  up  at  the  Massasoit 
House,  which  burned  years  ago 

Mrs.  Blair  had  previously  heaid _Ut 
Lincoln-Douglass  debate  m  Lewiston 
111.  Her  recollection  of  both  occasions 
Is  clear  and  undimmed.     " 

"Stephen   A.    Douglass,''    said     Mis. 
Llair   yesterday   to   a    Globe  reporter 
"was  the  best-dressed  man  I  had  evei- 
seen  until  that  time.     He  was  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  carried  him- 
self  splendidly.     His   clothes  were  ui 
the   best   style   and   material   Possible 
to    secure    then,    and    one    could    have 
used  his  shoes  for  a  mirror,  so  highly 
were  thev  polished.     In  sorry  coytniat 
to  Douglass,  Lincoln   stood  before  Ins 
audience  with  characteristic  disregard 
tor  bis  appearance.     His  shirt  hau  at 
one  time  been  white.     His  collar  was 
sadly  awrv.  his  hair  unkempt,  his  vest 
unbuttoned;  and  he  wore  his  trousers 
tucked   into    the   tops    of   nigh,    rough 
boots,    instead    of    shoes.         ^ougUKS 
spoke  first.     His  was  a   lengthy   and 
scholarly  address.     He  knew  bissuh- 
iect    and  he  knew  the  law,  but  I  also 
knew      something    of    law     at      that 
time    and   I     detected     without     any 
trouble   the   amazingly   clever    manner 
in  which  he  garbled  the  law   to   suit 
bis   argument,   which    on   the    surface 
appeared   so   sensible.     He     convinced 
his  audience  against  their  will.       men 
Lincoln  spoke,   simply,  directly,  trutn- 
fullv,  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple "before  him.     He  used  no  strategy. 
He   needed   none.     He   put   his  whole 
faith  in  the  truth  he   spoke,  and  hi? 
audience  sensed  his  sincerity,  and  were 
r/on.     'Honest   Abe,'   they   called  him, 
and  never  was  a  man  more  truly  nam- 
ed. 

The  evening  Lincoln  spoke  at  Atch- 
ison was  some  time  later.  There  was 
no  debate  at  that  time,  as  Lincoln  was 
nlone.  His  address  occupied  twe 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  Meth- 
odist church,  while  not  as  large  a£ 
some  of  our  present  churches,  was  a 
good-sized  building,  and  it  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  It  was  a  bitter,  bittei 
cold  night,  on  which  it  was  surpris- 
ing that  anyone  ventured  out.     How 


THb^SDAY,    MARCH    3,    1921.  I 

t  , .       ,  - 

f    Mrs.     Amanda     T^ir,     one.    of    Atcht-  , 

son's    first    school    teachers,    ga,ve      a 
talk   this   morning-   before    the   Ameri- 
can   history   class    of   the   high   school. 
on   early-day  conditions,   and   her   inj-  j 
pressions    of    President    Lincoln.    Mrs.  : 
Blair  attended   the   meeting-  in   Atchi-  j 
ison   at   which    Lincoln   gave    an      ad-  j 
dress?    at   the    spot   which    is   marked  j 
with    a    granite    stone,    on    the    court  | 
house   lawn,  $&&*  ^ 
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Blair,  Robert  C. 


> 


Leader  of  G.A.R. 
Post  Laid  to  Rest 

Funeral  services  were  conduct- 
ed yesterday  at  Patriotic  Hall 
for  Robert  C.  Blair,  96,  Com- 
mander of  the  G.A.R.  Stanton 
Post,  who  died  Tuesday,  with 
members  of  patriotic  and  frater- 
nal groups  attending.  Interment 

I  in   Rosedale   Cemetery   followed 

j  the  services. 

A    Civil    War    veteran,    Blair 

jCiied    at    the    Veterans'    Hospital 

I  at    Sawtelle.'     Rev.    Hubert    W 
Hodgens  of  the  Florence  Avenue 

j  Presbyterian    Church    officiated 

[at  tha  services. 
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Blake 


A  CIVIL  WAR  RELIC 
INLONMSSLU 


Poor  and  Aged  Veteran  Proudly 

Shows  His  Battle  Scars  and 

Tells  Love  for  Lincoln. 


MAKES  NO  CLAIM  TO  GLORY 


A  British  Sailor  Boy,  He  Was  "Sold 
Into  Army"  by  Two  Yankees 


for  $500. 
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By  ALLEN  RAYMOND. 

Copyright,  1928,  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
By  Wireless  to  The  New  Yoek  Times. 

LONDON,  Feb.  9.— One  finds  curi- 
ous loose  leaves  of  American  history 
in  London's  streets.  There  is  a  liv- 
ing page  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Wandsworth  this  Lincoln's  birthday— 
in  the  Wandsworth  which  is  now  an 
outlying  slum  area  of  London,  with 
row  after  row  of  grimy  yellow  brick 
homes  run  down  into  poverty.  There 
is  where  I  found  today  one  of  five 
men  believed  to  be  still  living  belong- 
ing to  the  London  Society  of.  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  Veterans. 

On  a  cracked  wall  in  his  parlor 
hung  Abraham  Lincoln's  picture  be- 
neath a  cheap,  soiled  American  flag, 
flanked  on  either  side  on  a  little 
shelf  by  busts  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Edward  VII.  For  this  sur- 
vivor is  not  American,  but  British, 
and  has  three  countries  o-^er  which 
his  aged  mind  wanders  —  Britain, 
America  and  Heaven. 

A  retired  lay  preacher  of  London's 
streets,  we  may  call  his  name  Blake 
because  that  is  not  his  name,  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  expose  to  public  view 
the  internal  workings  of  men's 
minds  and  naming  them  at  the  same 
time,  nor  to  betray  the  squalid  last 
humanity  of  those  who  are  legendary 
heroes.  Blake  was  not  a  hero,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  but  a  stout 
British  lad  who,  working  in  a  foreign 
country,  was  forced  by  social  pres- 
sure out  of  every  job  in  New  York 
because  he  would  not  enlist.  He  did 
not  enlist,  but  was  sold  to  the  army 
for  $500  "bounty"  by  two  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  scalawags  to  whom  he 
was  a  hesitant  accomplice. 
*** 

Got  Love  for  Lincoln  and  a  Wound. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the 
miserable  bargain  he  obtained  an 
abiding  love  and  admiration  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  one  honorable 
wound,  for  which  he  still  draws  a 
pension.  He  saw  Lincoln  in  the  flesh 
and  had  the  honor  of  guarding  the 
President  one  night  while  Lincoln 
slept  in  a  country  house  near  City 
Point,  Va.  And  he  would  never  even 
have  gone  to  America  had  not  the 
sparkling  eyes  of  a  pretty  Irish  girl 
led  him. 

Piecing  his  story  together,  picked 
bit  by  bit  from  an  old  man's  babbling, 
Blake  was  a  sixteen-year-old  sailor 
of  the  British  merchant  marine,  tem- 
porarily idle  in  1863,  standing  on  the 
dock  at  Liverpool  and  looking  up  the 
side  of  a  sailing  packet,  the  "Thorn- 
ton," toward  a  deck  crammed  with 
400  Irish  emigrants  going  to  Amer- 
ica. A  group  of  pretty  Irish  maids 
chaffed     him.     hirldinsr    him     "come 


along,"  and  Blake,  being  16— roman- 
tic, perhaps— but  anyway  a  stout  lad 
who  a  year  later  killed  his  man  in 
battle,   went  along. 

He  got  a  job  aboard  the  Thornton 
as  a  sailor.  A  "packet  rat,"  they 
called  the  sailor  on  the  packets.  No 
good  sailor  would  sail  on  one,  but 
the  boy  did  not  know  that  then.  He 
was  desperately  ill  of  ship  fever  for 
the  last  three  weeks  of  an  eight 
weeks'  voyage,  and  was  kicked 
about  a  bit.  He  earned  well  the  prom- 
ised £2.  He  was  sent  to  a  hospital 
in  New  York  and  his  clothing  was 
taken  away  on  shipboard  for  fear  of 
contagion,  so  that  literally  he  en- 
tered the  country  naked  and  left 
clothed  in  a  soldier's  glory. 

He  had  a  brief  spell  in  the  hospital 
and  then  odd  jobs  at  the  home  of  a 
stock  broker's  wife,  who  was  a  patro- 
ness of  the  hospital.  The  war  was  on 
and  social  pressure  began.  He  had 
to  leave  his  good  home  because 
"people  kept  asking  me  why  I  didn't 
enlist.  I  found  out  anybody  bringing 
in  a  volunteer  got  $25  bounty.  Plenty 
of  people  were  £lad  to  stay  at  home 
and  collect  bounties',  willing  to  let 
others  do  the  bloody  work  of  the 
battlefields." 

•** 

His  Opinion  of  War. 

"You  know  what  I  think  of  war?" 
the  old  man  asked.  He  showed  in 
his  own  writing  over  a  picture  of  a 
battle  scene  on  the  wall:  "War  is  a 
horrid  thing.  It  was  born  in  hell 
and  promoted  by  Satan."  He  wrote 
that  years  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  relig/ous  turn  came  into  his  life. 

But  he  suspected  as  much  before 
he  became  a  soldier,  so  it  required 
the  blandishments  of  a  Connecticut 
farmer  who  found  the  lad  homesick, 
jobless  and  hungry  in  New  York 
and  got  him  to  enlist. 

"Why  doesn't  a  young  fellow  like 
you  join  the  army?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  Blake  replied. 

"All  right,  come  up  to  my  farm;  I 
need  hands  there,"  the  farmer  as- 
sured him.  Blake  sighed  his  relief 
that  he  had  been  able  to  hide  him- 
self from  this  foreign  war,  of  which 
he  knew  little.  Chiefly,  he  wanted 
to  get  home  to  Engalnd. 

But  after  a  boat  ride  the  Hartford 
farmer  took  him  to  a  friend,  a  livery 
stable  keeper,  and  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  job  on  the  farm  but 
that  Massachusetts  was  paying  big 
bounties  for  soldiers.  The  first  rush 
of  volunteers  had  ended  and  men 
were  needed  badly  at  the  front. 

The  boy  broke  away  angrily  and 
almost  ran  into  a  parade  of  troops 
which  already  had  seen  service. 

"They  looked  fine,"  the  old  vet- 
eran recalled,  "bronzed,  fit  and  well 
fed.  There  was  something  in  their 
swing,   flying  flag  and   drums  that 

fot  into  me.  I  said  I  had  better  be 
oing  that  than  starving,  so  I 
stepped  aver  to  a  near-by  recruiting 
office.  I  would  have  enlisted  then, 
but  suddenly  the  farmer  and  livery 
stable  keeper  appeared. 

"  'Hold  on  there,  don't  be  a  fool,' 
they  said.  'You  will  only  get  $100 
there.  We  can  get  you  $200  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.' " 

Blake  agreed  that  was  wisdom. 
But  in  Springfield  only  $100  was  ob- 
tainable, so  the  two  patrons  took 
him  to  Albany  and  thence  to  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  where  he  says  they  got 
$500,  $400  of  which  went  to  the  pair, 
t9  whom  he  was  then  deeply  in  debt. 
That  is  the  way  he  recalls  getting  a 
chance  to  become  a  hero.  Is  it 
strange— or  natural— that  no  memory 
of  battle  remains  so  vivid  after  sixty 
years  as  this? 

*** 

Shows  His  Scars  of  Battle. 

Yet  Blake  smelled  gunpowder  in 
two  battles  and  was  wounded  in  one. 

"Fight?"  he  asked.  "I  got  this  in 
•ae  fight"    The  old  warrior  bristled, 


rolled  one  ragged  trousers  leg  up 
from  his  carpet  slippers  and  dis- 
played two  scars  on  his  thin  white 
shank. 

"Two  bones  there,  the  tibia  and 
fibia,"  he  remarks  with  an  air  of  de- 
light and  pride.  "The  bullet  didn't 
break  the  bone— the  bone  broke  the 
bullet.  It  passed  through  but  left  a 
splinter.  I  picked  the  splinter  out 
with  the  end  of  a  burnt  match." 

That  was  at  Petersburg.  A  fire 
lighted  in  Blake's  eye  in  describing 
it.  The  old  man  plunged  shakily 
across  the  parlor,  showing  how  he 
went  after  "rebs"  hiding  back  of  the 
trees,    "popping  at  us   everywhere." 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  rouses  him, 
too.  His  street  pulpit  manner  re- 
turns and  he  orates: 

"The  greatest  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  loved  him,  all 
his  soldiers  loved  him.  He  freed  the 
slaves,  four  million  of  them." 

"Did  you  ever  see  him?"  I  asked. 

"I  guarded  the  home  where  he 
slept  one  night.  City  Point  it  was. 
There  were  two  guard  companies, 
one  black  and  one  white.  We  stood 
on  the  soft  loam  around  an  old 
manor  house.  Nobody  talked.  We 
all  knew  old  Abe  was  inside,  needing 
sleep.  We  were  there  seeing  nobody 
disturbed  him. 

"And  when  I  was  in  hospital  and 
word  came  that  Lincoln  was  shot 
that  was  the  sickest  moment  I  ever 
had.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  somehow, 
but  I  knew  it  was  true.  It  made 
you  just  sick.  Well,  he  was  a  devout 
man  of  God  and  God  has  taken  him." 

Hearing  him  say  it,  one  believed  it. 
Somehow,  Lincoln's  spell,  cast  so 
strongly  over  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
Army,  had  captured  the  heart  and 
mind  of  this  homesick,  alien  boy, 
who  had  almost  been  kidnapped  into 
war. 

"There  were  hundreds  of  British  in 
the  Union  Army,"  the  ojd  man  de- 
clared. "More  in  the  Union  Navy. 
They  were  glad  to  get  gunners 
trained  in  the  British  Navy.  It  was 
a  British  gunner  who  fired  the  shot 
that  sank  the  Merrimac." 

So  far  as  his  feebleness  and  lack 
of  funds  allow,  he  makes  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  few  widows  of 
other  G.  A.  R.  men  and  to  his  sur- 
viving comrades.  He  is  trying  now 
to  get  a  wheel  chair  for  one  who 
lives  at  Tilbury  Docks,  another  poor 

to  his  unusual  visitors  a  little  pam- 
phlet he  has  written  praising  Lincoln, 
for  which  he  charges  sixpence.  He 
has  likewise  a  six-foot  painting  of 
Farragut's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  which  he  believes  worth 
£1,000,  but  he  is  willing  to  take  £100 
for  it. 

"Which  are  you,  British  or  Ameri- 
can?" he  is  asked. 

"I  am  a  little  of  both,"  he  replies. 

And  so  he  is  treasuring  his  bound 
volumes  of  old  Century  magazines, 
retelling  the  Civil  War  story,  his  pic- 
ture of  Abe  Lincoln,  an  American 
flag  and  busts  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Edward. 
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Blake  ,  Reuben 


Saw  Lincoln  3  days  before   assassination 
Washington  -   near  White  House 


I  REU8BH3LAKF.. 

Remembers    Seeing    ^^g^ 
Days  Before  the  AssaBS.iJat.on. 

1  The    President    was    »atB  p 

small  horse   which   w      he  ground. 
dent's   long   legs  n eariy  &     lugf  hat 

The  President  was  wee  |  ^  occa. 
1  which  looked  as  ^  »^Dle  appearance, 
|  slon,  and  ™*d|&  Continuing:     "Iim.- 

«^o^ou^^|^leano, 
the  fence  and  watchttw  drill; 
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Blanchard,  Calvin  H» 
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Lincoln  Consoled  Him 


Emancipator  And   Wife   Visited   At   Bedside   Of 
Wounded  Soldier.      9 


— Stste   .Tnurnal    Photo. 

CALVIN    H.    BLANCHARD. 


Calvin  H.  Blanchard,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  attending  the  GA.R.  encamp- 
ment here,  yesterday  recalled  a 
visit  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  he  lay  on  a  field  hospital  cot 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  1862. 

President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
stopped  at  the  young  soldier's  cot, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  murmured,  "Oh, 
so  young!" 

The  president  knelt  beside 
Blanchard,  who  was  then  17  years 
old,  took  his  hand,  asked  his  age, 
name  and  regiment.  When  Mr. 
Blanchard  said  his  regiment  was 
the  111th  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Lincoln  answered,  "Another  of 
Governor  Curtin's  brave  boys.  I've 
seen  many  of  them." 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  lain  on  the 
battlefield  all  night  after  having 
been  wounded.  It  was  the  second 
time  he  had  been  wounded. 

Now  95  years  old,  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  commander  of  the  California  and 
Nevada  department  of  the  GA.R. 

At  a  Grand  Army  encampment  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  1895  he  met  his 
colonel,  Col.  James  M.  Wells,  To- 
ledo, O.,  who  told  the  group  how 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  the  first  to 
plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
city  hall  of  Atl  ■  'r  and  the  first 
to  place  the  fla^  the  city  hall 

of  Savannah. 
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Recalls  Viewing  Body 
Of  Lincoln  in  Phil 


\  assassin,  the  body  having  been  seat 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  then  on 
to  New  York,  and  later  to  the  west. 
It  was  difficult  to  view  the  body, 
but  the  throng  was  dauntless.  They 
wanted  to  see  their  adored  and 
martyred  leader,  to  offer  a  last 
prayer  over  his  beloved  body,  Mrs, 
Blankenburg  said.  No  one  turned 
back.  The  lowly  mixed  with  the 
high  and  the  mighty,  united  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy  which  dominat- 
ed and  motivated  the  tragically 
slain  President. 


A  tall,  handsome  aristocratic  young  girl  stood  in  line  with' 
the  thousands  who  had  come  to  see  Lincoln  lying  in  state  in 
Independence  hall,  braving  discomfort  and  fatigue  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  that  noble  face —  ♦ 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Phil- 
adelphia's grand  old  lady,  remem- 
bers her  last  look  at  Abraham 
Lincoln  vividly.  She  was  a  wealthy 
girl,  o£  a  socially  prominent  fam- 
ily, yet  she  stood  with  laborers, 
shoemakers,  carriage  drivers  and 
the  multitude  of  others  who  came 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  slain  chief. 
Day  Vivid  in  Mind 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  day  his 
body  lay  in  Independence  Hall," 
said  Mrs.  Blankenburg  yesterday  in 
the  sitting  room  of  her  suite  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford.  "I  was  only  a 
girl  of  21  or  22,  but  never  will  I 
forget  that  day  and  that  great  man. 
My  memory  leaves  me  with  a  pic- 
ture of  him  as  a  friend  whom  I 
admired. 

"In  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator of  3,000,000  slaves,  one 
sentence  of  his  comes  to  my  mind. 
He  said:  *I  believe  in  keeping  the 
jewel  o£  liberty  in  the  family  of 
freedom.' 

"And  those  words  are  as  true  to- 
day as  they  were  when  he  spoke 
them.  That  thought  applies  to  our 
life  and  times." 

Spoke  In  Same  Place 

Lincoln  had  spoken  with  gentle, 
humble  reverence  of  Washington 
several  years  before  in  that  very 
same  building,  rich  in  historical 
significance.  The  Civil  war  was 
ended    and    Lincoln,   victim    of    an 
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Blanfcner,    Col.   Fred 


Columbus,    Ohio 
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THOUGHT  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  homellSTinan  T~had 
ever  seen,  said  Colonel  Fred 
Blankner,  aforetime  third  as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  yester- 
day, in  speaking  of  the  great  emano- 
pator's  visit  to  Columbus  m  1861. 
shall   never   forget   his   face. 

-When  he  made  his  speech  to  the 
thousands  who  crowded  the  west 
£££  before  the  capitol  building  he 
stood  on  the  steps  just  in  front  of  the 
fntrance.  I  stood  on  the  step  below 
him  and  washed  him  as  £*£*;  J| 
was    with    me    as    wi"'  f  u   tl    t 

member    him.      He   wore   a,  b 

coat    and    a    sort    of    cape    wmcn J 

about   U*J%ff£2*  was  «S  of 

Cof  the  ^ fas^ofef  stocks      of  ^that 

fay    and  his  tali   stovepipe  hat  looked 

like  he   had   worn   it   40    veai-. 

Abe    wasn't    much    for    dres.. 

An    Impressive    Face. 

«ft«*  it  was  his  face  that  impressed- 

/don't   think   I   have    ever    seen 

chiseled  out  of  -*tone.  And  when  ne 
,s Joke  there  wasn't  a  man  m  all  that 
[audience    but    momentarily      held      his 

^"Although  I  was-then  third  assistant 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house  I  was 
considerable  of  a  youngster  and  his 
abearance  and  manner  made  almost 
ps  ereat  an  impression  upon  me  as  his 
words  As  I  remember,  he  didn't  say 
a  great  deal  on  the  things  the  people 
expected   him    to    talk    about. 

"Thev  were  disappointed  that  he 
didn't  talk  at  greater  length  and  more 
to  the  point,  but  none  of  them  was 
flkanraointed  in  the  man.  He  seemed 
to  tmpress  them  all  alike  wjth  the  re- 
alization that  here  was  a  fellow  who 
meant  what  he  said,  and  on  occasion 
would  sav  it  fearlessly.  I  can  see  him 
yet  as  clearly  as  if  he  was  painted  on 
that  wall  there. 

Tallest  Man  There. 
"Like  thousands  of  others  that  day, 
I  shook  hands  with  him,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  spoke  to  him.  Be- 
fore the  outdoor  address  he  had  spoken 
in  the  house,  and  when  he  walked  into 
the  place  he  stood  a  head  taller,  easily, 
than  any  man  in  the  room.  Then  I 
thought  him  the  tallest  man  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  guess  heV®ras. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  when 
they  brought  him  here  a  corpse.  The 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  center  of  tu* 


rotunda,   just  about  where  the   star   is  | 
in  the  floor.     All  the  time  it  lay  there  | 
a    papier    mache    eagle    sat    with    out-  , 
stretched    wings    at    the    head    of    the 
casket.      Several    of    the    attendants    I 
knew    had    in    mind    to    get    this    as    a 
memento  of  the  occasion,  and  I  decided 
to   obtain   it   myself. 

"When  they  came  to  remove  the  ' 
casket  I  stood  close  beside  the  bier  and 
as  soon  as  they  raised  the  casket  I 
picked  up  the  eagle.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  get  away  with  it  but  I 
succeeded.  Later  I  had  it  mounted 
upon  a  black  walnut  slab  and  -var- 
nished. Today  it  is  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  I  first  got  it.  I 
wouldn't    take    a   farm    for    it. 

Greatest   Crowd    Known    Here. 

"There  have  been  many  crowds  in 
Columbus  but  I  don't  think  there  was 
ever  one  which  surpassed  the  demon- 
stration when  Lincoln'*  body  lay  in 
state  here.  It  required  the  unceasing- 
efforts  of  the  military  to  hold  them  in 
line  when  the  doors  were  opened  for 
viewing  the  body,  and  about  50,000 
people  passed  the  casket  while  it  lay 
in   the   rotunda. 

"Thousands     of     these     people     had 
cheered  Uncle  Abe  when  he  spoke  from  l 
the    capitol    steps    here    on    his    trip   to  jj 
Washington." 
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Blodgett,   Mrs.    J.    J. 


New  York  -  reception  before  nomination 
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Photo  by  Davis  &  Sanford. 
J.  J.  BLODGETT. 


MRS.J/BLODGETT 
DIES  AT  AGE  OF  93 

_ _ _ _________ 

fve  Away  Fully  $3,000,000  to 
Episcopal  Churches  and 
AMied   Causes. 
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INTRODUCED    TO     LINCOLN 


Daughter  of  a  Founder  of  the  Fifth 

Avenue  Bank,  Which  Was  Opened 

in    Basement  of   His   Hotel. 

;  -    • 

A  •  '  '  >  ", 

Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  Blodgett,  who 
gave  nearly  $3,000,000  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  for  reli- 
gious, philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional purposes  and  whose  father, 
the  late  John  Hinman  Sherwood, 
helped  found  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank  of  New  York  in  the  basement 
of  his  hotel,  the  Sherwood  House, 
died  yesterday  of  pneumonia  and 
arterio-sclerosis  at  her  home,  5 
East  Sixty-second  Street,  after  be- 
ing ill  a  week.    Her  age  was  93. 

Mrs.  Blodgett  was  born  in  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  7,  1840.  Her 
mother,  the  former  Nancy  L.  Clos- 
son,  was  a  member  of  an  old  New 
York  family.  Her  father,  who  at 
that  time  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Greene,  was  descended  from  the 
Sherwoods  of  England,  after  whom 
Sherwood  Forest  was  said  to  have 
been  named,  and  was  related  to 
Aaron  .Burr. 

At  the  age  of  8  Mrs.  Blodgett 
came  to  this  city  with  her  parents 
to  live.  Later  her  father  opened 
the  Sherwood  House,  a  family  ho- 
tel at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street. 
There  the  family  lived  for  some 
years. 

How  Bank  Was  Started. 

A  small  room  in  the  hotel  base- 
ment which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
barber  was  given  up  in  1875,  and 
Mr.  Sherwood  remarked  one  eve- 
ning to  a  group  of  wealthy  friends 
with  whom  he  was  chatting  in  the 
hotel  that  he  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  the  room.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  he  put  a  bank  there, 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  thought  well  of 
the  suggestion,  as  the  nearest  bank 
was  in  Madison  Square,  and  he 
took  steps  to  obtain  a  bank  as  ten- 
ant. 


In  October  of  that  year  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Bank  was  opened,  with  Mr. 
Sherwood,  who  had  invested  heav- 
ily in  its  stock,  as  vice  president, 
and  the  late  Philip  Van  Volken- 
burgh  as  president.  Among  the 
other  original  directors  were  the 
late  Russell  Sage  and  the  late  Al- 
gernon H.  Frissell.  Mr.  Frissell 
started  as  cashier  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  his  death  in 
1932.  The  original  rent  paid  to  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  $2,600  a  year.  The 
bank  remained  in  the  basement  un- 
til 1891,  when  it  moved  across  the 
avenue  to  the  northwest  corner, 
where  it  still  is,  the  quarters  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  two  other  buildings. 

Mrs.  Blodgett  attended  a  school 
in  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  and  later  be- 
came prominent  in  society.  She 
was  introduced  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  a  reception  given  here  for  him 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War. 
Refused  Husband's  Fortune. 

In  1870  Mrs.  Blodgett  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  Jarrett  Blodgett,  a  Bos- 
ton textile  manufacturer,  who  had 
been  a  Major  in  the  Union  Army. 
When  her  husband  died  in  1886 
she  insisted  on  having  his  entire 
estate  go  to  his  other  relatives,  as 
her  father  at  his  death  a  year 
earlier  had  left  her  $3,000,000. 

In  the  '90s  Mrs.  Blodgett  gave 
liberally  toward  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
She  also  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$150,000  the  Cathedral  Choir  School 
near  by,  which  was  opened  in  1913. 
Eight  years  ago  she  built  at  Lar- 
amie, Wyo.,  Sherwood  Hall,  an 
Episcopal  school  for  boys  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $185,000.  Mrs.  Blodgett 
gave  generously  also  to  an  Episco- 
pal school  in  Cuba,  St.  Luke's 
Home  for  Aged  Women  at  Broad- 
way and  114th  Street,  of  which  she 
formerly  for  fourteen  years  was 
president,  and  to  many  other  Epis- 
copal organizations,  including  the 
City  Mission  Society.  Her  family 
and  she  had  given  much  toward  the 
building  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in   Greene. 

Parish  House  Named  for  Her. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years 
Mrs.  Blodgett  was  a  communicant 
of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
then  oh  Lenox  Avenue,  the  parish 
house  of  which  was  named  Sher- 
wood-Blodgett  Parish  House,  in 
honor  of  her  and  her  family.  Pre- 
viously she  had  been  a  communi- 
cant of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Rest,  in  which  she  had  been  mar- 
ried. She  also  held  a  pew  for  many 
years  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
and  had  aided  Grace  Emanuel  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Mrs.  Blodgett  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Chand- 
ler Robbins  of  this  city.  No  close 
relatives  survive. 

Bishop  William  T.  Manning  will 
hold  private  funeral  services,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Owen,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  at  8  o'clock  tonight  in  Mrs. 
Blodgett's  home.  Burial  will  take 
place  in  Greene. 
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